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THE 
GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 


The Pepysian Treasures—I] 


HE vagabond men who sell pirated editions of the 
popular songs of to-day in our streets are the 
only modern parallels to the almost extinct race 
of ballad-mongers. There are still one or two places in 
London where broadsheets of popular verse can be bought, 
and it is said that these houses still provide a few itinerant 
pediars with ballads for their packs; but such men are 
few and far between : and it is at least safe to say that the 
ballad-monger, who both sold and sang his wares, is no 
more to be found. Vinny Bourne wrote of the ballad- 
singing women of Seven Dials in dainty Latin verse, 
which Charles Lamb rendered into somewhat bald English 
lines—but Bourne’s “ Cantatrices ” was published in 1734. 
The tastes for which the ballad-monger catered, however, 
are still with us, though they are fed with halfpenny 
journalism and the music-hall song. 

Samuel Pepys must have met ballad-mongers daily. In 
the Diary he makes only one reference to ballads. On 
May 15, 1668, he attended the funeral of Sir Thomas 
Teddiman : “But, Lord! how unlike a burial this was, 
O'Brian taking out some ballads out of his pocket, which 
I read, and the rest come about me to hear! And there 
very merry were we all, they being new ballads. By and 
by the corpse went.” From this single reference one 
would scarcely gather that Pepys must have “loved a 
ballad in print, a’ life”; for, next to the Diary, his chief 
claim to our gratitude rests on the five volumes of 
broadsides largely collected and arranged by him. The 
Roxburghe collection in the British Museum contains 


rather less than 1500 ballads, of which a good many are 
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duplicates ; and the British Museum also possesses several 
smaller accumulations to the number of 1000 broadsides, 
including the 350 which make up the Bagford collection. 
At Oxford, the Bodleian Library contains Douce’s 800 or 
goo ballads, and the Rawlinson collection of about two 
hundred. But Pepys’s library contains eighteen hundred, 
forming, in spite of a considerable proportion of dupli- 
cates, the largest and most complete collection in existence. 
It has received more attention than the rest of the library 
—always excepting the Diary : Bishop Percy drew on it 
for the Re/igues, William Chappell examined it for his 
Popular Music of the Olden Time, and when the Ballad 
Society published the Roxburghe and Bagford Ballads, 
edited by Chappell and Rev. J. W. Ebsworth, Pepys’s 
collection was indexed, and cross-references made to those 
and other groups. 

We must not give all the credit to Pepys alone. The 
manuscript title-page of his collection shows that he 
took over some ballads gathered by an older friend : “* My 
Collection of Ballads; begun by Mr. Selden! ; Improv’d 
by ye addition of many Pieces elder thereto in Time; and 
the whole continued to the year 1700. When the Form, 
till then peculiar thereto, viz. of the Black Letter with 
Picturs, seems (for cheapness sake) wholly laid aside, for 
that of the White Letter without Pictures.” And on the 
verse of the title he quotes from “Seldeniana: Title, 
Libells,” as follows: ‘‘ Though some make slight of 
Libells ; yet you may see by them, how the Wind sits. 
As take a Straw, and throw it up into the Air ; you shall 
see by that, which way the Wind is; which you shall not 
do, by casting up a Stone. More solid things do not 
shew the Complexion of the Times, so well as Ballads and 
Libells.” 2 

We proceed to go through the five volumes, the 
interest of which diminishes progressively. Pepys has 


1 Doubtless the famous jurist, who lived long enough to have known 
Pepys. It is worth noting that the Agincourt ballad is transcribed 
from a Selden manuscript. 

* Percy quotes this passage on a half-title to vol. ii of the 
Reliques. 
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arranged the “Contents of ey several Vols. under ye 
following Heads of Assortment, viz.' : 


1. Devotion and Morality. 

2. History—True and Fabulous. 

. Tragedy—viz.* Murd." Execut.™ Judgm.® of God. 
. State and Times. 

. Love—Pleasant. 

Do.—Unfortunate. 

Marriage, Cuckoldry, &c. 

. Sea—Love, Gallantry, & Actions. 

. Drinking & Good Fellowshipp. 

. Humour, Frollicks &c. mixt.” 


90 ONY ANP YW 


oe 


Might one not treat Pepys himself under these ten Heads 
of Assortment, we ask in passing ? 

Despite the above arrangement, the first volume begins 
with some half-dozen ballads, which form a special section. 
The opening ballad is the Agincourt song (written probably 
immediately after the battle, October 25, 1415), which 
Percy printed in the Reliques from this Pepysian copy. 
Words and music are copied almost in facsimile on a sheet 
of vellum, “Ex Biblioth. Bodleiana Arch. B. Seld. 10,” 
a very interesting MS. now known as Arch. Seld. B. 26. 
The song begins: 


Owre kynge went forth to Normandy, 
With grace and myght of chivalry ; 
The God for hym wrought marvelously ; 
Wherefore England may cal and cry 
Deo gratias Anglia 
Redde pro victoria. 


There is another copy of this in the fifteenth-century roll 
of carols in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
printed and edited by Messrs. Fuller Maitland and 
Rockstro. Pepys follows it with “ The Same, in moderne 
Dresse.”’ 

Then—to Pepys’s eternal honour—he gives the Nut- 
brown Maid: ‘‘in Arnoldus Londinensis ; Printed in the 
Time of K, Henry the vii.”” Some amanuensis, possibly 
Pepys himself, has copied out in a neat black-letter hand 
the poem from the first edition of Arnold’s Chronicle, 
which is supposed to have been printed in 1502 at Antwerp 
by John Doesborowe. A copy of this book, imperfect 
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but made up from the second edition, is in the Pepysian 
Library. 

There follows the first printed ballad in the book : ‘* The 
Ballad of Luther, The Pope, A Cardinal, & A Husband- 
man.” This is Pepys’s own title; the broadside itself has 
none. It consists of a large woodcut, thirteen inches by 
seven, at the top, and below, in three verses each of eight 
lines, the four characters speak their parts. The husband~ 
man attacks the “‘freers,” Luther attacks Antichrist, and 
the Pope and the Cardinal attack Luther. The cut 
represents Luther fighting the Pope, pen against sword, 
while the husbandman backs Luther and the Cardinal 
seconds the Pope. 

“The Ballad of Little John Nobody” comes next, 
“being a Libell upon the Reformation in the time of 
K. Edward ye 6th.” This is also copied out in MS. from 
some unknown source. Here is the first verse : 


In December when the dayes draw to be short, 

After November when the nights wax noysome and long, 
As I pass’d by a place privily at a port, 

I saw on[e] sit by himself, making a song ; 

His last talk of Trifles, who told with his tongue 

That few were fast i’ th’ faith. I feyned that freak, 
Whether he wanted wit, or some had done him wrong: 
He said he was little John Nobody, that durst not speak. 


There are seven more verses, all similarly alliterative. 
The use of the word “ freak,” which is ‘“ freke” or 
‘‘ man,” is also an indication of antiquity. 

The last ballad in the preliminary section is very 
curious : “The Ballad of Ioy, upon the publication of 
Q. Mary, Wife of K. Philip, her being with Child; Anno 
Dom." 15—.” Pepys has left the date blank advisedly ; 
for history records that Mary on more than one occasion 
expected an heir to the throne, but the date must of course 
be between her marriage with Philip in 1554 and her 
death from dropsy in 1558. ‘The ballad is a MS. copy, 
supplied by “ Michael Bull, Fellow of Bennet [Corpus 
Christi] Coll. Camb.,” to Humphrey Wanley, of a black- 
letter print of “ Wyllyam Ryddaell,” who printed it “at 
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London in Lumbarde strete at the signe of the Eagle.” 
A sample follows : 

How manie good people were longe in dispaire, 

That this letel england shold lacke a right heire: 


But now the swet marigold springeth so fayre, 
That England triumpheth without anie care. 


The ‘‘ Devotion and Morality” section comprehends 
“Scripture-Storys, Examples of Virtue & Vice, Death- 
Bed Repentances, &c., Godly Lessons General, Raillery 
agst. ye Pope & Popery, &c.” Herein we find “ The 
Ballad of Constant Susanna,” which Sir Toby Belch begins 
to sing in Twelfth Night (Act II. scene ii.), ‘‘ There dwelt 
a man in Babylon, Lady, lady,” the last two words being 
the refrain. 

‘A Friend’s advice: In an excellent Ditty, concerning 
the variable changes in this World” is the well-known 
poem beginning : 

What if a day, or a month, or a year. 


The first two verses Mr. Bullen attributes to Campion, 
who must, however, have worked over a song which 
occurs in manuscripts of the fifteenth century. (Seea full 
note in Mr. Bullen’s edition, 1903.) 

We now begin to come upon old favourites. Here is 
‘“The mad-merry prankes of Robbin Good-fellow. To 
the tune of Dulcina.”! As printed in this broadside, it 
begins : 

From Obrion in Fairy Land 
The King of Ghosts and shadowes there. 


Fancy an O’Brien in Fairyland ! 

Here, again, we find the ballad of Saint George, and 
‘Chevy Chase,” the rifacimento of some Deloney from 
the ‘*old song of Percy and Douglas” loved of Sidney. 

In the ‘“‘ Tragedy” section which follows we have the 
ballad of ‘‘the crueltie of Gernutus, a Jew, who lending 
to a Marchant a hundred Crownes, would have a pound 


' Printed by Percy in vol. 3 of the Re/igues, where he remarks that 
Mr. Peck attributes it to Ben Jonson, “‘ tho’ it is not found among his 
works.” Dulcina is a very famous tune (see Chappell). 
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of his Flesh, because he could not pay him at the day 
appointed.” Many of these ballads are made from plays 
by such red-nosed ballaters as Elderton, Deloney, and 
Martin Parker, while others are strange events recorded 
by “ halfpenny chroniclers” ; as is sung in a ballad a few 
pages further on (“‘’'Turner’s dish of Lenten stuffe, or a 
Galymaufery ”’) : 
The world is ful of thred bare poets, 
That live upon their pen: 
But they will write too eloquent, 
They are such witty men. 
But the Tinker with his budget, 
The beggar with his wallet, 


And Turner’s turn’d a gallant man 
At making of a ballet. 


As we have already seen, the popular poems of lyric 
poets came upon the market in broadside form. In 
‘“Chap. V.—Love, Pleasant,’’ Pepys includes “ A new 
Song of a Young man’s opinion, of the difference betweene 
good and bad Women.” This is no other than George 
Wither’s famous ‘ Shall I wasting in despair.” Here, 
however—and in other broadsides—‘“‘ wasting ” appears 
as ‘“‘ wrestling,” and Wither’s five verses are extended to 
seventeen. ‘The fifteenth begins : 

Shall a woman’s tempting smile 

Accuse her for a Crokadile : 


Or shall I trust a wanton’s eyes 
That most dissembles when she cryes ? 


It may be wondered whether George Wither wrote these 
lines : he certainly wrote much worse in his old age. 

Again, we find here a ballad with the refrain, “ Jone 
is as good as my Lady”: 


Jone can call by name her Cowes, 

And deck her windows with green bowes,; 

She can wreathes and Tutties ! make, 

And decke with plumbes a Bridale Cake. 
Is not Joane a House wife then ? 
Judge, true hearted honest men : 
Then, good friend, I say to thee, 
Joane is as good as my Lady. 





1 Nosegays. 
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The first four lines of this verse occur in a poem 
(curiously misplaced in “ Divine and Moral Songs ”’) in 
Campion’s Two Books of Ayres (1613). A little further 
on we find “ A sweet and pleasant Sonet, entituled: My 
minde to me a kingdome is. To the tune of, In Creet, 
&c.” Almost on the next page is Barnfield’s “ As it fell 
upon a day, In the merry month of May”; the broad- 
side consists of ten verses of six lines each, whereas the 
version in England’s Helicon is twenty-eight lines only. 
Further on, in a broadside “ shewing how the Goddess 
Diana transformed Acteon into the shape of a Hart,” the 
printer wanted something to fill up his fourth column, 
and had recourse to the charming Cradle Song attributed 
to Nicholas Breton : 


Come, little babe, come, silly soul, 
Thy father’s shame, thy mother’s grief. 


There seems to have been no limit to the piracies of the 
ballad-printer. 

We pass on to “ Chap. VI.—Love, Unfortunate.” At 
once we find the “song of willow” that Desdemona 
remembered her mother’s maid Barbara to have sung: 
“an old thing ’t was, but it express’d her fortune.” But 
whereas the “ poor soul” of whom Desdemona sings is 
the lady, in the broadside it is the deserted knight who 
sings “ Willow.” 

The first traditional ballad we come upon is ‘ The 
lamentable Ditty of Little Mousgrove and the Lady 
Barnet.” Professor Child prints this in The English and 
Scottish Popular Ballads, noting that the broadside was 
printed for Henry Gosson, who is said by Chappell to 
have published from 1607 to 1641. A later version, 
‘printed for J. Clark, W. Thackeray, and 'T’. Passinger ” 
—famous ballad-printers—occurs in vol. iii. of Pepys'’s 
collection. ‘ Little Musgrave and Lady Barnard” was 
very popular through the seventeenth century, constantly 
being quoted and referred to in plays. 

In ‘“‘A Small Promiscuous Supplement” to vol. i. 
Pepys has inserted several favourite ballads; ‘“ Sir Andrew 
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Barton,” the noble pirate who said, having an arrow 
through his heart the while : 


Fight on, fight on, my merry men all, 
A little I am hurt, yet not slain ; 

I’le but lie down and bleed a while, 
And come and fight with you again : 


‘‘The Blind Beggar’s Daughter of Bednall Green,” “ The 
Lord of Lorn,” ‘‘A Lamentable Ballad of Fair Rosa- 
mund” (from Deloney’s Garland of Good-Wiil), the 
famous ‘‘ Fortune my Foe,” and “The Norfolk Gentle- 
man his last Will and Testament,” under which title we 
recognise The Children in the Wood. 

Vol. ii. opens with a dull accumulation of devotional 
and moral ballads, including a broadside variant of Love- 
lace’s “ When Love with unconfined wings.” But the 
next section begins with twenty-two Robin Hood ballads, 
and continues with such eminently popular ballads as 
“King John and the Abbot of Canterbury,” “ King 
Edward and the Tanner of Tamworth,” ‘“‘ The Brave 
Lord Willoughby,” ‘ Mary Ambree,” and ‘“ John 
Armstrong’s Last Good-Night.” Further on, in the 
“Tragedy” section, we have a ballad concerning Dr. 
Faustus ; and then a broadside with the following quaint 
title : 


Summers his Frolick. Sewing, How he was condemned (this last 
Lent Assizes, 169%. at Alisbury) for a Highway-Man. And how he sold 
his body, in Goal, for eight shillings to a Surgeon, to be made an 
Anatomy of after it was hang’d, and how he drank the money all out in 
Wine before he went to be Executed, 


Under the heading “State,” there follow more than a 
hundred historical broadsides: first of the trial and 
execution of Charles I.; then ballads of Monmouth’s 
rebellion and the battle of Sedgemoor ; next (rather out 
of place) ballads of the death of Charles II. and the 
coronation of James II.; followed by ballads welcoming 
William and Mary, and celebrating the triumphs in 
Ireland, the siege of Limerick, the surrender of Drogheda, 
and the succour of Londonderry. 
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Vol. iii. is not of particular interest. We note ‘* The 
Spanish Ladies Love,” which begins : 
Will you hear a Spanish Lady 


How she woo’d an Englishman— 


probably Deloney’s composition ; *‘ True Love Requited, 
or, The Bayliff’s Daughter of Islington” ; and a version 
of Lord Thomas and Fair Eleanor. Another version of 
the last appears early in the fourth volume, of which the 
first section is a rather monotonous selection of 
promiscuous love ballads, relieved by Tom Durfey’s 
‘Winchester Wedding,” which found its imitators in 
“The Westminster Wedding” and “The Wiltshire 
Wedding.” 

A selection of ‘*Sea” ballads contains a crudely 
humourous broadside, “‘The Poplar Feast: or, A Cat- 
Pasty. Shewing how some Maids of Poplar, baked a Cas 
in a Pasty, and invited several young Seamen to the eating 
of it; with their Merriment and pastime.” A few pages 
later comes the ballad of the “‘ Sweet Trinity,” otherwise 
called the ‘‘Golden Vanity,” ‘Sir Walter Raleigh Sailing 
in the Low-lands.” Here, too, is the original of Thomas 
Campbell’s “* Mariners of England” : 

You Gentlemen of England, 
That lives at home at ease, 
Full little do you think upon 
The dangers of the Seas: 
Give ear unto the Marriners, 
And they will plainly show, 
The cares and the fears 
When the stormy winds do blow. 
The next page contains “ The Famous Sea-Fight between 
Captain Ward and the Rainbow”; but readers of the 
March number of THe GentTLEMaAn’s Macazine know all 
about Captain John Ward. 

Vol. iv. also contains a ballad of the Great Fire of 
London, an early copy of the famous “ Lilliburlero,” and 
a quaint chronicle of ‘‘ The Frightned People of Clerken- 
wel, Being an Account how a Cow Ran into the Church 
at Clerkenwel in Sermon time, on Sunday the 18th of 
this Instant August, 1689.” 
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With the beginning of vol. v. we come to the end of 
the Black-letter Ballads, this last volume “consisting 
wholly of Verse-Ballads in ye White Letter,” that is, 
ordinary Roman type. A further change is that the 
ballads are now printed down the folio sheet, instead of 
lengthways. The first section mainly consists of the 
‘‘ Sorrowful Lamentations of Murderers,” heavily bordered 
with black ; but hidden among these there is the genuine 
ancient ballad of the Cruel Mother who murdered her 
twin babes. 

A “State and Times” assortment contains a ballad 
dated 1691, in which the word “ Tories” appears ; it was 
scarcely in use before the Second Short Parliament of 
Charles II., so that this is a fairly early instance.1_ We may 
note, also, ‘“‘ Private Occurrences : or, The Transactions 
of the four Last Years, Written in Imitation of the Old 
Ballad of Hey brave Oliver, Ho brave Oliver,” which 
sounds like Touchstone’s song to Sir Oliver Martext. 
Passing on to a “ Love—Pleasant”’ section, we find the 
ballad of the Baffled Knight, always popular, and still 
sung to a chatming tune in the West of England. Here 
it is followed by “An Answer” and a “ Third Part.” 
Next we note the delightful ‘‘ Milk-Maids,” the tune of 
which is given by Chappell. Tom Durfey rewrote the 
ballad after Martin Parker, who also wrote another ballad, 
‘“‘] married a wife of late,” to the same tune; it is sung 
by Maudlin in the Compleat Angler. The tune is so 
fresh and spirited that we cannot be surprised that many 
other ballads were written to fit it. Perhaps we may end 
our account of Pepys’s ballads with one of these: ‘‘ The 
Passionate Maid of Rochester: giving an Account of a 
Damzel who Poyson’d herself for Love of a Ship- 
carpenter; but repenting what she had done, with Oil she 
expell’d the Poyson, and then was Married to the Man 
she admired. To the Tune of, The Milking-Pail.” The 
last verse runs as follows, and, to be thoroughly appre- 
ciated, should be sung to its own tune: 

1A very early instance is in a ballad “‘with the definition of the 


word Tory,” dated 1682, in the Luttrell collection (III. 104) in the 
British Museum. 
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The Poyson did she expel ; 
Her lover, the truth to tell, 
Came to her again, 
And Marry’d her then, 
So everything is well. 
In Rochester they 
Are living this day, 
As I the truth have penn’d ; 
With him she’s blest, 
Her Heart’s at rest, 
For I protest 
Amongst the rest, 
The Bottle was her good Friend. 


(To be continued) 


A Lost Art 


ANY fine things have been written about the 
M blessings of memory—Golden Memory, the 

Angel of Comfort, the Gift of the Gods. But 
in singing its praises we are all prone to forget that to 
remember is in itself an art—an art to be carefully 
learned and daily practised. A wise man chooses his 
thoughts as he chooses his friends. He does not take 
the first comer, but selects, instead, the fittest associates, 
those he can trust and esteem who will prove them- 
selves worthy the name of friend. Arid so too the wise 
man deals with his remembrances. 

There are no mote enchanting and delightful old- 
time books than those where the author delicately, as 
a skilled artist selects his colours, chooses for us from the 
storehouse of his merhory certain tefider recollections 
—very unimportant, nay trifling happenings for the most 
part, but made dear to us because they are dear to him. 
He writes of them with no conscious effort to please, 
merely telling us on such and such a day, in such and such 
a year, he spent his time in such and such a manner. 
“Chronicles of small beer,” they have been contemp- 
tuously described by some superior critics, but they are 
infinitely more to the daily taste of simple-minded people 
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than highly-flavoured writing, and far better company 
than more ambitious books. Indeed, it is in the very 
heart and nature and essence of things that they should 
not be ambitious. Their claim to immortality lies in 
this same artless subjectiveness, this shrugging of the 
shoulders, so to speak, in detriment of praise—this pre- 
tence of writing only to please the writer and with no 
thought of a to-morrow of new editions. 

Yet all the time we know, in our hearts, it is the 
veriest pretence; that the sly old rogue of an author 
is laughing at us in his sleeve; that he is quite as 
anxious for success as the most self-advertising among 
us, and turned his sentences with as much care and 
possibly more consideration than the tiresome dry-as- 
dusts who write the books we never read. 

To-day there is a danger that this art of remember- 
ing may soon, if it is not already, be reckoned among 
those that are lost to us, like the Roman roads, Greek 
art, and the secret of the building of the Pyramids. 
We have, it is true, endless books of reminiscences, 
recollections, biographies, autobiographies, human docu- 
ments, love-letters (imaginary and otherwise) written 
in the style that is known as the go-as-you-please, but 
somehow or other in all of them there is something 
lacking. ‘The spirit of indolence has gone, and in its 
stead is a painstaking energy, accompanied by a sub- 
chorus of self-satisfaction, that can be read through 
every line. The events chronicled for us may be of 
greater importance, the recollections more accurately 
described ; but the old charm has fled, the art of remem- 
bering is lost to us. 

Great names went to the making of the earlier books 
—Rabelais, Montaigne, and our own Laurence Sterne, 
besides a host of well-known and unknown authors ; some 
of whom are to be found in honoured places in all our 
libraries, and others only on the shelves of curious col- 
lectors. Among these friends of the past few books 
illustrate better the peculiar charm of the wise chronicler 
of small happenings than Robert Southey’s ‘‘ Doctor.” 
To-day it is perhaps but little known. It does not 
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make its appeal to an age that delights above all things 
in scientific accuracy or in studies of sentimental 
morbidity ; but there is an old-world flavour about it to 
please the thoughtful reader, though it is not one of the 
classics that all literary students must at least dip into, 
even if they eventually decide (as an  over-hurried 
royalty treats the humble addresses presented to him 
by his loyal subjects) to take the whole of it as read. 

Southey himself, like his books, has suffered of late 
years a cold and ill-deserved neglect. He was, whatever 
superfine critics may say of him,a great man, though never 
so great as he believed himself to be. His high-sound- 
ing epics—in spite of Shelley’s and Sir Walter Scott’s 
genuine admiration for certain passages in the “‘ Curse of 
Kehama ”—are now deservedly forgotten, but his prose 
has a charm that is all its own. For he was a generous 
borrower, frankly acknowledging when he made use of 
another man’s ideas, and even then adding to them 
sundry little gifts and graces, quips and cranks. No 
one had read more widely than Robert Southey. His 
mind was a frippery where gold and tinsel, fine linen and 
fustian were huddled together in a certain picturesque 
disorder, and a wealth of out-of-the-way knowledge may 
be picked out of his writings by thecareful and sympathetic 
reader. 

*“‘ The Doctor” was the work of Southey’s maturity. 
Had he lived, the story would have advanced step by 
step, the inter-chapters have been enlarged according to 
custom—so says his son-in-law in his short preface to 
the sixth volume. That it was never so corrected 
and completed is hardly a matter for regret. On the 
title-page of the third edition (Longmans, 1839, 7 
vols.), the title runs, “’The Doctor, Etc.,” and, as the 
author willingly admits, the Etc. bulks far more largely 
in the book than the hero. Not but that Dr. Daniel 
Dove is a very worthy hero, and his wife Deborah a most 
delightfully elusive heroine, possessing the power of 
disappearing for whole chapters—nay, volumes—at a 
time, that your modern heroine finds impossible. And 
yet Daniel and Deborah are very real to us, though they 
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only play peep-bo at us through some two thousand 
eight hundred pages. We catch occasional glimpses of 
their house—an old house in an old street in the busy 
centre of an old town, where the doctor brings his bride 
from her old home to the tune of the clanging bells. 
“Daniel Dove brings Deborah home” sing St. George’s 
bells in the ear of the eager bridegroom. 


Deborah Bacon hath changed her name ; 
Deborah Bacon hath left her home; 
Deborah Bacon is now no more, 


say the bells in the ear of the thoughtful bride. A 
slight touch, it is true; but telling us more of the 
difference between the man’s point of view and the 
woman’s than many pages of introspective analysis 
could have done. 

Readers who love precision and an even sequence of 
chapters willdowell to avoid “ The Doctor.” They would 
be puzzled, if not exasperated, to find the opening 
chapter of the first volume marked as number 7, and 
the first chapter on page 45, preceded by an anterior 
first chapter, with a preface, an anti-preface, &c. But 
the reader who resents such an unusual method of book- 
making would probably fail to appreciate “ Tristram 
Shandy,” and ask pathetically why so many chapters in 
that immortal work were merely blanks? So many 
people prefer a straight road to winding ways, but not 
of these did the old authors who loved to talk take any 
account. ‘ 

“Who was the Inventor of Prefaces? I shall be 
obliged to the immortal Mr. Urban (immortal because, 
like the King in law, he never dies) if he will propound 
this question for me in his Magazine, that great lumber- 
room wherein small ware of all kinds has been laid up 
higgledy-piggledy by halfpenny-worths or farthing- 
worths at a time for four score years, till like broken 
glass, rags or rubbish it has acquired value by mere 
accumulation.” So the chapter preceding the Anti-Pre- 
face begins, but whether the Sylvanus Urban,Gentleman, 
of that day (John Mitford) ever answered the appeal, 
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or took exception to the humorous comparison of the 
value of his contributors’ articles to “ broken glass, rags 
or rubbish,” is uncertain. What is certain is that 
Southey never expected any answers to his questions. 
If he could not answer them himself, in all probability 
no one could ; so he roamed along in easy fashion, asking 
questions, telling stories that had no ending, quoting 
well-known and little-known authors, advancing wild 
theories, while giving us here and there touches of local 
colour, and odd scraps of history concerning worthies 
long since dead and forgotten, that make “The 
Doctor” a valuable book, quite apart from its undeni- 
able charm. 

The scene is laid in the West Riding of Yorkshire, in 
the town of Doncaster, known better to the horse-racing 
fraternity than any other place except Newmarket. But 
it is not to the racecourse that the Doctor takes us in 
his ramblings round and about the old town. Instead he 
shows us the daily lives of quiet people (belonging to 
what are called to-day the leisured classes) in the middle 
of the eighteenth century—lives so remote, so apart, from 
ours that it is almost impossible to realise the beauty of 
their tranquillity. A spirit of deep content, if we are 
to believe our Doctor, hung about them, and the quaint 
little pictures he shows us seem to belong to a world 
divided from us by a far longer period than merely a 
hundred and fifty years. To read, to talk, to advance 
theories, to do good, to spend occasional evenings away 
from the home fireside in the select society of chosen 
friends, and at last to accept death as the reasonable 
ending of a reasoned life—this is the moral of “The 
Doctor.” Anda very good moral too, and worthy of 
all men’s acceptance. 

The art of remembering is the whole art of the book ; 
and quaintly curious they are, too, some of these odd 
scraps of knowledge collected together from that seemingly 
inexhaustible storehouse the mind of Doctor Robert 
Southey. We fear the name of Dojfia Oliva Sabuco 
Barrero, who in 1587 dedicated her ‘“‘ New Philosophy of 
the Nature of Man” to Philip the Second of Spain 
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(whose loyal and loving subject she was), has hardly 
received the honours it merited. For from her, we are 
told by Father Feyjoo, the English, and afterwards the 
physicians of other countries, first learned the theory of 
nervous diseases, and strange and fantastical though this 
may seem to us, there is a wealth of wisdom in her 
suggestions as to the cure of disease. Likening the body 
of the human animal to a tree, Dofia Oliva declares that 
“in the brain, as in the root of the animal tree, all 
diseases have their origen.” This is so strictly in accord- 
ance with modern theories as to need no comment. But 
far more so is the treatment suggested as a cure by this 
Spanish lady of the sixteenth century, whose advice reads 
more like the prospectus of a well-regulated convales- 
cent home than a page from an old-world book. 

Hope, she tells us, is what supports health and life, 
fear the worst enemy of both. So among the best pre- 
ventatives and restoratives are to be numbered ‘“ cheer- 
fulness, sweet odours, music, the country, the sound of 
woods and waters, agreeable conversation and pleasant 
pastimes.”” What more could the most eager advocate 
of a mild form of rest-cure offer than this sweet- 
sounding list prepared for us in the year of Our Lord 
one thousand five hundred and eighty-seven, by Dofia 
Oliva Sabuco Barrero? And we are all the more 
inclined to believe in her because she frankly confesses 
that she has never studied medicine, but writes seemingly 
from the heart in order to warn us how to preserve our 
heads. What would we not have given to have seen her 
book, with certain passages marked, after his custom, in 
Doctor Daniel Dove’s hand, with the initial of his own 
name neatly written in red ink? or, better still, to have 
heard him gravely discussing the merits and demerits of 
this most original treatise with some of his intimate 
friends at those exclusive gatherings where no games of 
cards were ever played. 

Few pictures that Southey has given us are better 
worth preserving than this of the house called Netherhall, 
and its worthy host Robert Copley. On an income of 
twelve hundred a year he lived the life of a king in a 
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fairy-tale. ‘‘Netherhall was the resort of intellectual 
men in whose company he [Copley] delighted, and the 
poor were fed daily from his table.” Happy Robert 
Copley, to lead so pleasant a life and be remembered by 
so tender an epitaph! Here foregathered Drummond 
—afterwards Archbishop of York, and most courteous 
and genial of men—Gray, Mason; and here, too, 
Herschel (then a hautboy-player in the band of the 
Durham Militia) first made his bow to an accomplished 
audience at one of Robert Copley’s weekly concerts. 
To-day, when the music of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries is being extensively revived, it is with 
the sense of meeting old friends that we light upon the 
names of Geminiani, Corelli, Giardini, &c. The works 
of these masters were performed by Herschel—so says 
Miller, the organist, who introduced the hautboy-player 
to the Netherhall critics, ‘‘chastely, and according to 
the original intention of the composers.” Perhaps the 
quiet peace of those far-away days is exaggerated, and 
the concerts themselves may have been vastly inferior to 
what our amateurs—-trained in Prague—can now give 
us ; perhaps, too, the solemn discussions of those grave, 
courtly, and dignified people would seem even a trifle 
dull and slow to tongues that have learned the art of 
clipping words and using a polyglot slang in the place of 
nobly cadenced English. But at least it is pleasant to 
catch glimpses of Robert Copley and his distinguished 
guests, and to take our places, in fancy, among them ; 
pleasant, if only to sit for awhile by the side of our old 
friend Daniel Dove, and feel we are near to a great and 
good man. 

Among the many dissertations and quotations with 
which “‘ The Doctor” abounds, not one of the least in- 
teresting is a full analysis of the old morality, “ Every- 
man,” that was revived some few years ago by the 
Elizabethan Stage Society, with much well-deserved 
success both here and in America. To Southey the 
play was evidently no new discovery, for he speaks of 
it as being well known to English philologists, but he 
would possibly have been as greatly surprised could he 
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have foreseen its successful revival at the beginning of 
the twentieth century as the general reader would 
be to learn that a great part of “ Everyman” is to be 
found in “The Doctor,” together with that famous 
nursery classic “'The Three Bears.” Will the scientifically 
trained children of to-day care as much for the three 
bears (with their three chairs and their three bowls of 
porridge) as their mothers and grandmothers did before 
them? It is hard tosay. ‘Tastes differ, and the child 
of to-day has far less imagination than the child of the 
duller nursery and the fewer books. But at least a nur- 
sery classic “ The Three Bears ” must ever remain, even 
should it eventually share the fate of other classics 
and lie neglected and dust-covered on the bookshelves. 

Like his greater predecessors (from whom, as we 
have said, he willingly admitted that he borrowed), 
Southey was not afraid to say what he thought, to say 
it after his own fashion, and to repeat it as often as 
he pleased. For it is a part, and a very essential part, 
of the art of remembering that the narrator should be, 
within limits, a garrulous person—a chimney-side orator 
who sometimes tells us twice-told tales, but yet always 
contrives to please us. ‘To-day the art is lost. One 
reason may be that of late years so many women-writers 
have crowded into the fields of literature, and good 
though their work may be, the style of a Rabelais, a Mon- 
taigne, a Robert Burton, or a Laurence Sterne is not for 
them. A man looks back with regret, but without bitter- 
ness, to his lost youth; a woman, however vehemently 
she may protest to the contrary, seldom, if ever, attains 
to this same calm serenity. Her garrulity, too, is not of 
the same nature as the man’s, and with all her supposed 
love of detail, she yet invariably fails in the writing of the 
small nothings that go to make such a book as “*’The 
Doctor.” ; 

It has been urged, and with some show of reason, that 
women are generally deficient in the sense of humour. It 
has also been said (though some recent works of fiction 
would seem to disprove it) that women naturally shrink 
from the coarseness that gives both body and durability 
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to the writings of men. It would be more true to say 
that no women are, at heart, Pantagruelists, and it is even 
doubtful whether any are to be found who really care 
for Rabelais, though a few may appreciate Laurence 
Sterne or old Robert Burton. Most certainly no woman 
could have written “Tristram Shandy,” or a certain 
chapter in “’The Doctor” that must surely prove a mystery 
to all those readers who have not learned the true history of 
the mighty Gargantua; and no woman would ever have 
consented to allow Deborah Dove to play sosmalla part 
in the story of Daniel. 

The chief purveyors of contemporary literature are 
women; they set the passing fashions, and, with but a 
few exceptions, the men follow them. The large edition, 
the ready sale, isa temptation ; and in order to become a 
popular author, a writer must adopt a popular style. 
What publisher to-day would be rash enough to accept 
such a workas ‘The Doctor,” even if any one could be 
found with the wit to write it? For the readers of to-day 
are not as the readers of yesterday—the short paragraph, 
the sensational serial, the informing article (if only it be 
not too long or too dry) is what is asked for, and given. 
The old writers, with their tender recollections, their broad 
jokes, their funds of knowledge scattered with generous 
hand along the pages, have gone, and it seems unlikely 
that any heirs to their wit will arise. We who love 
them can only fold our hands and be humbly thankful 
for what they have left to us—for those backward 
glances, those wise smiles, and the sunset atmosphere of 
a shadowy past that they have preserved to us for ever. 


The Voyage of the “(-ygnet” 


N the year 1683-4 some eminent London merchants, 

| fired by the perusal of the buccaneer accounts of 
South America (the journals of Sharp, Ringrose, Cox 
and others), conceived a scheme for opening up.a trade 
with Peru and Chili. They subscribed among themselves 
a large sum for the equipment and lading of a ship. The 
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Duke of York, then Lord Admiral, gave the project his 
princely patronage. A ship, the Cygnet, was chosen and 
fitted for the voyage, and a trusty master mariner, one 
esteemed by Henry Morgan, was appointed her captain. 
This was Charles Swan, or Swann, a man whose surname 
eminently fitted him for the command of a ship so 
christened. Following the custom of the time, two 
merchants, or supercargoes, took passage with Captain 
Swan to dispose of the lading, and to open up the trade. 
The Cygnet sailed from the Thames with a costly general 
cargo, which was designed not only to establish just 
relations with the Spanish-Americans, but to pay her 
owners from 50 to 75 per cent. As the voyage was not 
without interest we propose to consider some of its most 
striking events. 

We are sorry to have to state that by October 1684, 
Captain Swan had become a buccaneer; and his ship, the 
Cygnet, the flagship of a small squadron cruising on the 

‘coast of Peru. The story of his lapse from virtue will 
be told later. It is sufficient to note that in October 
1684, he met with Edward Davis, “a buccaneer of fame.” 
With Davis, as it happened, was William Dampier, the 
author of the Voyages. Most of what we know of the 
Cygnet’s cruise is derived from Dampier ; for he sailed 
aboard her, as “artist,” or navigator, after Davis had 
parted company. Most of our quotations concerning her 
adventures will be found in Dampier’s first volume. 
Dampier, we feel, was something of “a clay pot” him- 
self ; and he writes of his fellow clay, Charles Swan, with 
a sympathy that is, at least, unusual in a buccaneer. 

When the clay pot meets the iron pot there is usually a 
final ruin; and the meeting put an end to the dreams of 
a golden percentage. ‘‘ There was much joy on all sides ” 
when the two buccaneers consorted ; but it was plain to 
Davis’s clear eyes that the Cygnet was too deeply fraught 
to make a cruiser. ‘‘ Therefore (Captain Swan) by the 
consent of the supercargoes, got up all his goods on Deck, 
and sold to any that would buy upon trust: the rest was 
thrown overboard into the sea, except fine goods, as Silks, 
Muslins, Stockings, &c., and except the Iron.” The iron 
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was saved for ballast. The other goods made very delicate 
wear for the fo’c’s’le hands. 

When all was ready, the allied forces sailed to take 
Guayaquil, but met with no luck there, through “ one of 
Captain Davis’s men, who showed himself very forward 
to go to the town, and upbraided others with faint- 
heartedness: yet afterwards confessed (that he) privately 
cut the string that the Guide was made fast with, (and) 
when he thought the Guide was got far enough from us, 
he cried out that the Pilot was gone, and that somebody 
had cut the Cord that tied him . . . and our consterna- 
tion was great, being in the dark and among Woods;”’ 
so that ‘‘ the design was wholly dashed.” After this they 
sailed to the Bay of Panama, where they planned to lie 
at anchor to wait for the yearly treasure fleet. from Lima. 
While they waited, Captain Swan sent a letter over the 
Isthmus, with a message to his employers. 


March 4, 1685. 
PanaMa Roap. 
Cuartes Swann to Capt. Joun Wiss. 


My voyage is at an end. In the Straits of Magellan I had nine 
men run from me in one night, after they saw that they could not 
prevail with me to play the rogue. But God’s justice overtook them, 
for after weathering Cape Victory we met with an extreme storm of 
long continuance, which drove me down to lat 55° 30'S and in which 
the ship to which they deserted was lost. Then I came to Valdivia, 
when I had two men killed under a flag of truce, after three day’s 
parley and all oaths human and divine. An ambuscade of between one 
and two hundred men came out, and fired upon a poor eight of us in 
the yawl. But God punished them likewise, as we hear, we killing three 
of their captains and some others. It is too long to give you an account 
of all my troubles, which were chiefly owing to the fact that the ship 
was meant to be run away with. In Nicoya the rest of my men left 
me, so that, having no one to sail the ship, I was forced to join them. 
So that now I am in hostility with the Spaniards, and have taken and 
burnt some towns, and have forced the President of Panama to send me 
two men he had taken from us. The same day 270 new men came to 
me, and we are going to take in 200 more that they left behind. We 
shall soon be goo men in the South Seas. Assure my employers that I 
do all I can to preserve their interest, and that what I do now I could 
in no wise prevent. So desire them to do what they can with the King 
for me, for as soon as I can I shall deliver myself to the King’s justice 
and I had rather die than live skulking like a vagabond for fear of death. 
The King might make this whole Kingdom of Peru tributary to him in 
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two years’ time. We now await the Spanish fleet that brings the money 
to Panama. We were resolved to fight them before we had reached 
this strength, and had lain in wait 6 months for them, but now we 
hear that they are at sea, and expect them every day. If we have 
success against them we shall make a desperate alarm all Europe over. I 
have some money which I wish were with you, for my wife, I shall, 
with God’s help, do things which (were it with my Prince’s leave) would 
make her a lady ; but now I cannot tell but it may bring me toa halter. 
But if it doth my comfort is that I shall die for that I cannot help. 
Pray present my faithful love to my dear wife, and assure her she is 
never out of my mind.” 


After failing in his attempt upon the treasure fleet, 
Captain Davis, the Buccaneer Commodore, took his 
squadron towards Rio Lejo, on the western coast of 
Mexico. He caused his ships to heave to, ‘about 8 
leagues from the shore,” so that the Mexicans might not 
see them from the slopes of Mount Axusco, the “old 
burning mountain,” which “formerly burst out at the 
top,” a few miles from their city. It was early morning 
when the pirates backed their topsails. By eight in the 
forenoon the canoas were watered and victualled. Then 
520 buccaneers, mostly English, went down the sides of 
their ships into the waiting boats. There were thirty-one 
canoas for their accommodation, some of them of nearly 
forty feet in length, and five or six feet broad. They 
were ‘“‘dug-outs”” of the most primitive type, but the 
buccaneers were not particular as to the build of their 
crafts, They settled upon their thwarts; one of them 
piped a song, “and the rowers, sitting well in order,” 
‘began to plough the wine-dark sea. The sun came out, 
and put a sparkle on the water. The wind blew past 
gently, making a ripple and a bubble. The beauty of the 
day gave a zest to the enterprise, and the rowers towed 
heartily to the tune of Abel Brown. a 

At two in the afternoon, when a light lunch of rum 
and turtle had inclined the buccaneers to sentiment, a 
squall beat down upon them. The sea rose with tropical 
swiftness, so that, in half an hour “ some of our Canoas 
were half full of water, yet kept two men constantly 
heaving it out.” They could do nothing but put right 
before the wind; yet with craft so crank as the canoas 
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this expedient was highly dangerous. ‘“‘ The small Canoas,” 
it is true, ‘‘ being most light and buoyant, mounted nimbly 
over the surges, but the great heavy Canoas lay like Logs in 
the Sea, ready to be swallowed by every foaming Billow.” 
However, the danger did not last very long. The squall 
blew past, and, when the wind abated, the sea went down; 
so that, by “7 a clock in the Evening, it was quite 
calm and the Sea as smooth as a Mill-pond.” They passed 
that night in the canoas five leagues from the shore, 
huddled anyhow, with cramped limbs. In the morning 
they stretched themselves, and lay by, till another squall 
set them pulling for the land, like the seamen in the 
temperance hymn. In the night of August ro they 
entered Rio Lejo harbour, and slept peacefully in the 
shelter of the great red mangrove trees, which rose up 
“ plentiful and thick ” from the very lip of the sea. 

When day dawned, their pilot bade them take to their 
oars again; and very quietly they rowed up the Lejo 
river. A Spanish breastwork stood upon the river bank 
to guard the passage; but its garrison was composed of 
Nicaraguan Indians, a race “very Melancholy and 
Thoughtful.” ‘The noise of our Oars alarmed the 
Indians,’ says Dampier, ‘‘ and presently they ran away to 
give notice of our Approach.” The buccaneers were a 
little vexed at this example of the effect of melancholy, 
but did not allow it to depress them. They landed from 
their canoas, and stretched themselves, and cleaned their 
fusils, They selected a boat-guard of fifty of their most 
intelligent hands. Then the remainder they drew up into 
battalia, according to the Art of War. “ Captain 
Townley, with eighty of the briskest Men marched before, 
Captain Swan with 100 Men marched next, Captain 
Davis with 170 Men marched next, and Captain Knight 
brought up the Rear,”’ with the cripples and the drunkards. 
Then, with many joyful anticipations of the beauty of the 
city of Leon, the ruffans took to the road, across “a 
Champion Country, of long grassy Savannah, and spots 
of high Woods.” 

The City of Leon had a great reputation among them ; 
for, although it was of no great size, and “ of no great 
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Trade, and therefore not rich in Money,” it had been 
praised in print, some thirty years before, by “the 
English Mexican” Mr. Thomas Gage. We read that it 
was “‘ very curiously built ” on “a sandy Soil, which soon 
drinks up all the Rain that falls.” It had a famous rope- 
walk, and a number of sugar-works, besides cattle farms 
and tallow boileries. The houses were of white stone 
roofed with a vivid red pantile, “for the chief delight of 
the inhabitants consisteth in their houses, and in the 
pleasure of the Country adjoyning, and in the abundance 
of all things for the life of man, more than in any extra- 
ordinary riches, which there are not so much enjoyed as 
in other parts of America. They are contented with fine 
gardens, with variety of singing birds and parrets, with 
plenty of fish and flesh, which is cheap, and with gay 
houses, and so lead a delicious lasie and idle life... . 
And especially from the pleasure of this City is all that 
Province of Nicaragua, called by the Spaniards Mahomet’s 
Paradise, the Paradise of America.” 

At about 3 o'clock that afternoon, Captain Townley, 
‘only with his eighty Men,” marched into the square to 
taste ‘“‘the pleasure of this City.” There were 200 
Spanish horse, and five companies of infantry drawn up 
to oppose him ; but, as nearly always happened in these 
tussles, “two or three of their Leaders being knock’d 
down, the rest fled.” Captain Townley marched in, and 
piled arms in the Plaza. At decent intervals the other 
companies joined him; “and Captain Knight with as 
many Men as he could incourage to march, came in 
about 6, but he left many Men tired on the road ; these, 
as is usual, came dropping in one or two at a time, as 
they were able.” Among the tired men, “‘ was a stout 
old Grey-headed Man, aged about eighty-four, who had 
served under Oliver in the time of the Irish Rebellion . 
and had followed Privateering ever since.” He was “a 
very merry hearty old Man, and always used to declare 
he would never take quarter”; so that, when the 
Spaniards surrounded him, as he sat resting by the road- 
side, he gaily “discharged his Gun amongst them” 
keeping ‘‘a Pistol still charged.” The Spaniards drew 
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back and “ shot him dead at a distance.” His name was 
Swan. In the sorry triumph of the taking of Leon his 
name stands out brightly as a credit to Oliver, and to 
his profession, 

But peace hath her victories, no less renowned than 
war. ‘*Mr. Smith was tired also,” and Mr. Smith was 
neatly lazoed, and dragged before the Spanish Governor 
before he was well awake. ‘‘ He being examined how 
many Men we were, said 1000 at the City, and 500 at the 
Canoas, which made well for us at the Canoas, who 
straggling about every day might easily have been 
destroyed.” Mr. Smith dipped his pen in earthquake 
and eclipse till the Spanish Governor “ sent in a Flag of 
Truce,” in the hope of coming to a composition, and 
getting rid of such an army. The buccaneers received 
the Flag with all due ceremony, and demanded some 
£70,000 as a ransom for the town, with a further douceur 
of ‘‘as much Provision as would victual 1000 Men four 
Months, and Mr. Smith to be ransomed.” However, 
a ransom of such proportions was not readily forth- 
coming. The pirates waited patiently for a few days, 
pillaging “all they could rob,” and then set fire to the 
place : 


And when the town burned all in flame 
With tara tantara away we all came. 


The Spaniards “sent in Mr. Smith,” the next morning, 
“and had a gentlewoman in exchange.” An impartial 
judge must admit that they had the better of the bargain. 

Having destroyed the town of Leon, the buccaneeers 
marched upon Rio Lejo, ‘“‘a pretty large town with three 
Churches ” some two leagues from the harbour. It was a 
very sickly place, never free from a noisome smell, and 
had therefore ‘“‘an Hospital” with “ a fine Garden belong- 
ing to it.” The way thither was defended by a very 
strong redoubt, yet their labour was but lost that built it, 
for “‘ we fired but two guns, and they all ran away.” Rio 
Lejo was rich in flour, “ Pitch, Tar and Cordage; “‘ These 
things we wanted, and therefore we sent them all aboard.” 
The pirates obtained also a “ purchase” of “ 150 Beefs,” 
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and “visited the Beef-Farm every day, and the Sugar 
Works, and brought away every Man his Load.” In 
spite of the noisome smell, they passed a pleasant week at 
Rio Lejo, “and then some of our destructive Crew set 
fire to the Houses,” and “ we marched away and left them 
burning.” With, or without allusions to the parallel case 
in Homer, the army returned aboard the ships. The next 
day the fleet divided, and Dampier left his old captain 
(Davis) in order to go with Captain Swan. He took his 
chest and hammock aboard the Cyguet. A few guns were 
fired, in token of farewell, and thus Edward Davis sailed 
away, with half of the buccaneer fleet. Captain Swan 
lingered for some days more at the anchorage, and then 
cruised slowly to the north, along the surf-beaten Western 
Coast. Captain Townley, the leader of the eighty brisk 
Men, remained as his vice-admiral. 

The history of their cruise is a history of bold incom- 
petence. They landed, and fought, and fell ill, and sailed, 
and again landed ; but they got very little save a know- 
ledge of geography. When they came as far to the north 
as Acapulco, it occurred to them that they were in season 
to take the annual galleon from Manila, a prize worth some 
half a million of our money, and the constant dream of 
every pirate in the Pacific. Cavendish had taken one 
such galleon a century before ; and Rogers was to take 
another some thirty years later. When the Cygnet arrived 
near Acapulco the citizens were expecting her arrival. 
Had the buccaneers but filled their provision casks at 
once, and proceeded to a cruising station off Cape Cor- 
rientes, they could not have failed of meeting with her. 
Had they met her, they would probably have taken her. 
Had they taken her, they would have shared some £2000 
apiece, in addition to the merchandise. It was not to be. 
The brisk Captain Townley wasted some precious time 
trying to cut out a ship from Acapulco. Then some 
more precious time was wasted in collecting provisions at 
places where there was little to collect. By the time the 
Cygnet was ready to cruise for the galleon, that golden 
ark was safe in harbour, under the guns of a fort. 

After a few more profitless adventures, Captain Townley 
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parted company. Swan then proposed that the Cygnet 
should proceed to the East Indies to cruise “ off the 
Manila’s.” He had no intention of “cruising” there ; 
but without a lure of the kind his men would never have 
consented ; for ‘“‘ some thought, such was their ignorance, 
that he would carry them out of the World; for about 
2 thirds of our Men did not think there was any such 
Way to be found,” as the Way across the Pacific to 
Guahan and the Philippines. It needed a siren tongue to 
convince such worthies that there was no danger of falling 
overan Edge. The thought of acruise among the Philip- 
pines was pleasing to most, but this same Edge was new 
to their experience. Even when the Edge theory had 
been exploded, there were other difficult and knotty 
problems. They did not know how long a passage they 
might have. Cavendish had made it in forty-four, and 
Drake in sixty-eight days, but the English books reckoned 
the distance to be but 6000 miles, whereas all the Spanish 
“waggoners”” made it 7000, or more. Even if it were 
but 6000 miles they had scarcely enough food to carry 
them so far. ‘“ We had not 60 day’s provision, at a 
little more than half a pint of Maiz a day for each Man, 
and no other Provision, except three meals of salted Few- 
jish ; and we had a great many Rats aboard, which we 
could not hinder from eating part of our Maiz.” How- 
ever, “the hope of gain” worked ‘its Way through all 
Difficulties.” The men tightened their belts and promised 
themselves a good dinner when they got ashore. The 
maize was divided between the Cygmet and the little bark, 
her consort. At the end of March 1686, they took 
their departure from Cape Corrientes, and stood out into 
the unknown, towards terrible phantasmal Edges, dinner- 
less days, and defenceless Manila galleons. 

“In all this Voyage,” says Dampier, “ we did not see 
one Fish.” 

Following Dampier’s example, we shall not trouble the 
reader “ with an account of each day’s run,” but hasten 
‘“‘to the less known parts of the world.” The hungry 
buccaneers made Guahan on the 20th May. “ It was 
well for Captain Swan that we got sight of it before our 
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Provisions was spent, of which we had but enough for three 
days more, for, as I was afterwards informed, the Men 
had contrived, first to kill Captain Swan and eat him 
when the Victuals was gone, and after him all of us who 
were accessary in promoting the undertaking this Voyage.” 
Captain Swan made a seasonable jape on the occasion of 
his hearing this. ‘Ah, Dampier,” he said, ‘“‘ you would 
have made them but a poor Meal,” for ‘‘I” (explains 
Dampier) ‘‘was as lean as the Captain was lusty and 
fleshy.” 

At Guahan the pirates received a present of six Hogs, 
“most excellent Meat,” the best that Dampier “ ever 
eat.” Having eaten them, they salted some fifty more, 
and ‘‘steered away” for Mindanao, where they anchored 
on July 18, 1686. 

When they arrived at Mindanao, most of the seamen 
had had enough of roving. They “were almost tired, 
and began to desire a guietus est,” for they had had a long 
cruise, and Captain Swan had “ridden them down like 
you ride the main tack,” which means that “‘ for the least 
offence” he had “punished” them with rope’s ends or 
duckings, or with towing over the side. ‘“ Indeed Cap- 
tain Swan had his Men as much under Command as if he 
had been in a King’s Ship.” It was now open to him to 
retrieve his credit by establishing a trade at Mindanao. 
He could easily have obtained cloves and nutmegs there 
in any quantity; for the Mindanayans were eager to 
make an alliance with the English, and would have given 
him “good Pennyworths”’ for the £5000 in gold which 
he had brought with him. He seems to have had some 
intention of establishing such a spice trade ; but it came 
to nothing. His men made merry ashore “ with their 
Comrades and Pagallies,” and Captain Swan made bar- 
gains with the Raja, who fooled him to the top of his 
bent, and sponged upon him. By-and-by the crew became 
mutinous, “ all for want of action.” They took to selling 
the iron ballast for honey and arrack ‘‘ to make Punch” ; 
so that the ship was soon “by the ears,” with all hands 
“drunk and quarrelsome.” Then a young man came 
upon the Captain’s private journal “in which Captain 
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Swan had inveighed bitterly against most of his Men.” 
This was enough to draw the mutiny to a head. The 
sailors were ready for anything. ‘‘ Most of them despaired 
of ever getting home and therefore did not care what they 
did, or whither they went.” It struck them that they 
would have less worry if they sailed elsewhere, leaving 
Captain Swan with his Raja. They got some of their 
drunken mates aboard, and so set sail, leaving Captain 
Swan, with thirty-six others, ashore at Mindanao. The 
Raja kept Captain Swan for a little while, and then caused 
him to be upset from a canoe into the river, and stabbed 
as he strove to swim ashore. That was the end of 
Captain Charles Swan. 

As for the Cygnet, with the “ mad Crew,” she sailed 
from island to island at the sweet will of the thirsty souls 
aboard her. She made a prolonged stay at one of the 
Batan group ‘“‘ which we called Bashee Island, from a 
Liquor which we drank there plentifully every day.” 
“Indeed,” says Dampier, “ from the plenty of this Liquor, 
and their plentiful use of it, our Men called all these 
Islands the Bashee Islands.”’ 

But even of Bashee there came satiety. After some 
weeks they determined that “‘ Bashee drink ” was vanity ; 
so they “ weigh’d from there,” and wandered as far as 
Australia, and then stood west for Sumatra. Presently 
they reached the Nicobar Islands, where Dampier and two 
others went ashore, having had enough of such shipmates. 
The Cygnet’s men made some demur at their landing; but 
at last agreed to let them go; so that on ‘‘a fine clear 
Moon-light Night,” as the newly landed men were walk- 
ing on the sands, they “saw her under Sail,” going out 
upon some further madness. They watched her go, and 
thanked their stars that they were quit of her. 

‘This mad fickle Crew were upon new Projects again.” 
They were going to Persia, no less; but they never got 
there. They had to put in to the Coromandel coast for 
water, and here “the main Body were for going into the 
Mogul’s Service.” ‘It was what these men had long 
been thinking and talking of asa fine Thing,” so now they 
put it into practice. They throve mightily in the Mogul’s 
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service; but they could not remain in it for very long. 
Most of them crept back to the coast, to ship themselves 
elsewhere, and some “ went up and down Plundering the 
Villages,” till the Mogul’s hair was gray. Those who 
stayed by the Cygnet tried to take her to the Red Sea. 
On the way they took a rich Portuguese ship, which they 
gutted. Later on, some of the Cygvet’s men went off 
with a New York slaver ; and at last the whole crew left 
her, in order to go to Achin, ‘ having heard there was 
plenty of Gold there.” Some sailors of another vessel 
‘* undertook to carry her for England ”; but she was old 
and rotten; and her days above sea were numbered. 
“In St. Augustin’s Bay in Madagascar” her crew went 
ashore, having broken their hearts at her pumps ever 
since they joined her. In St. Augustin’s Bay she slowly 
filled to her port-sills, and at last sank gracefully, her little 
blue vane still fluttering, to puzzle the mermaids with her 
cargo of silk stockings. 

* One cannot regard the Cyguet as one regards other 
famous ships, such as the Pelican, the Revenge, the 
Centurion, the Victory, the Resolution, and the Red Facket. 
If one thinks of her at all, it is with a smile, or with 
equally ineffectual sentiment. For our part we think of 
her with some affection as the home of William Dampier, 
the thoughtful, handsome buccaneer who has written her 
history with such charm and humour. 


The Day's Doings of a Nobody—I II 
7th March, 1906 


7-30.—Rose with a dreadful sense of the vacuity which is 
the plague of elderly epicureans. Shook my fist at the 
cut of the philosopher who stare’d placidly into the room 
and seem’d to say: ‘I am but the shadow of a name: 
a man reported to have written books. I have never 
influence'd you. You rejoice’d in your youth before you 
heard of me, and you are brought to judgment.” So be 
it, thought I. But how shall I describe the day’s doings 
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of an empty man? Sylvanus will be like Bacchus in the 
epigram : 

The bibber Xenophon brings an empty pot 

For thy acceptance, Bacchus. More he hath not. 


Yet Sylvanus richly deserves his gift, for he is the very 
counterpart of Bacchus. Did he not in the days of my 
youth out of his abundance stuff me with old songs and 
plays, and such heady short-liv’d joys, inciters themselves 
to riot and confusion? Let him take my empty pot then. 

Bird flap y™ wing: 

Canary, sing, 

And bid y* fool good-morrow. 

8.0.—At breakfast I bewail’d my emptiness to an 
unsympathising audience. One recommended salts, 
another work. 

‘““Why don’t you get some more money, and go to wairk, 
like the other men, daddy ?” 

Our Bible reading was the incident of Achan, which 
hardly call’d forth any comment, except that the historian 
had not made it clear why the spoil of Jericho was 
accurst, and that of Aiwas not. We opine’d that Israel’s 
treasury was empty after their years in the wilderness, 
and wanted filling, and that unusual measures were 
necessary for that purpose, 

Our second reading was from the “‘ Faerie Queen,” the 
slaughter of the giant by Arthur. I am afraid to say that 
we fade at it, and compare’d it with Odysseus and 
Polyphemos in the Odyssey, much to its disadvantage. 
Polyphemos, like many others to be found in the actual 
wanderings of Odysseus, is indeed monstrous; but Homer 
by the insertion of a large number of credible details, 
such as his domestic arrangements, his behaviour in pain, 
his measures to prevent the escape of Odysseus, wins 
acceptance for his monster. But in Spenser’s Allegory 
neither persons nor circumstances are credible or plausible ; 
and the narrative is trickt out with shreds and patches 
torn from classics and Italians. Homer’s is an orderly 
romance ; Spenser’s a disorderly classic. 

I remember, however, taking a lodging in London for 
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a month so that I might read the “ Faerie Queene” ; 
and I read it through, as I daresay many a young man 
did before me, with great delight. How absurd, then, is 
it to condemn what young folk love !& 

8.4.5.—Went into the garden to meet the sun of spring 
and the breath of spring, which certainly comes before 
March 21. If the year is to be divided into four equal 
seasons, it will be ound that the calendar months in 
groups of three make the best division. March, April, 
and May should be call’d spring ; June, July and August, 
summer; and so on. This division best expresses the 
average temperature as given in “ Whitaker’s Almanack,” 
and of course roughly coincides with vegetable procedure, 
which is dependent on temperature, and lastly is con- 
venient. 

Well! division or not, here were arabis, and crocus, 
and squill flowering for the forty-eighth time : and I fell 
to sowing parsnip-seed, with a sad sense that the late mild 
February had made the parsnips sprout too soon, and we 
should have no parsnip-wine this year, which is a pity ; 
for there is much cheap drunkenness therein. 

But other things were sprouting now; notably, cam- 
panulas of the harebell section, promising their pretty 
little clear expanses of blossom ; bloody crane’s-bill and 
poet’s narcissus; late tulips and English iris, Fire away, 
old sun! You are neither much bigger nor smaller than 
you look, as Lucretius says; but you are good enough. 
Fire away, and we shall respond. 

g.10.—Turn’d to Homer, who is always good, as God 
is good. Horace, happy in his epithets, has, if | 
remember rightly, called Cynara) Numa and Homer 
‘“‘good,” meaning kindly. Cynara, no doubt, show’d 
Horace round a woman’s little world, and gave him of the 
best there. Numa gave the Romans the best part of them- 
selves, their civility, their enduring institutions, or, if he 
didn’t give them, he receive’d them, which in the case of 
dead men is pretty much the same thing. 

How easily one can imagine the return of reciter or 
rhapsode to the college of the Homeridz, to some centre 
of the written text, with his tales of success and failure of 
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this part or that of the poem! How new poets were born 
to recite new glories, to extend, and to prune! How 
all these poets submerg’d their genius, their crudities, 


jealousies, peculiarities, under the deep-flowing gentle 


language! When one has thought of this, and of the 
quick child-like audience, he will find the comparison of 
Homer with God not unapt. Yes! he is not only as 
good, but as great as his god. For what does Zeus say 
about his cord from heaven ? 


And then if it should be my will to haul it cheerily ; 

The very earth itself I’d haul, I’d haul the very sea: 

And on Olympus give the cord a turn about a crag 

And make it fast and everything should hang upon that snag ; 
So much am I above the gods, so much above all men. 


But Homer hangs all this up, and Zeus too, for us to 
look at. 

10.0.—On my way to the Library I pass’d an early 
funeral, which took my thoughts to the common sense of 
Homer. So far as I know Death is nothing to him more 
than Death. Whereas later men have call’d it all sorts of 
things, such as a Sleep, an Awakening, a Departure, a Be- 
ginning, and so on ; these are of course all absurd names ; 
the thing admits of no definition, because it is nothing to 
the dier ; to the onlooker, a dead man. Homer so looks 
at it when he calls it “ full-stretcht death” or “ horrid 
death.” There is of course a life for the dead ; but it is 
a poor sort of affair, as Achilles dead says to Odysseus. 
Their life is but the memory of them among the living. 
“A living dog is better than a dead lion.” So think- 
ing, I reacht the Library, where I read Mr. Morley’s 
“Rousseau” with great pleasure. He shouldn’t have 
notice’d that some people find parts of the ‘‘ Confessions ” 
nauseous. How could they be confessions otherwise ? 
I have not read many of these modern Lives; only 
this “ Rousseau” and Lord Rosebery’s “Pitt” lately ; 
but, judging from these examples, the writers suppose 
a great amount of knowledge on the part of the average 
reader, more than he has indeed. 


12.30.—Home to dinner, without meeting any acquaint- 
ccc—2104—April ’06 R 
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ance except the sunshine, which took me out again as 
soon as dinner was over, and many other people too. 

1.30.—Here I am in this daisy-studded meadow alone 
with this cow and a shining sun. The grass is growing 
apace and making the farmer happy. The elms have 
started luxuriantly to make the landlord happy. I write 
my letters here; I read a little on a sun-glorified page ; 
I walk slowly so that I may not lose a single sight. What 
greater bliss is laid up for man? None. This is what 
Jesus offer’d and Dr. Johnson scorn’d. And the beauty 
of it is that the sun will set and the cold evening come, 
and then the Doctor will have his turn of worship. 
‘“‘ There is a time for everything.” These Surrey fields in 
the neighbourhood of London are extremely pleasant. 
Though they have not an edging of pied violets and 
primroses and ferns like a Wilts or Dorset mead, but only 
show ivy and ground-ivy and cuckoo-pint, yet one does 
not compare one with another as he does in Dorset. No! 
they receive their glory from their contrast with London 
itself. They welcome the pale clerk, the wearied tramper 
of the streets, or the brain-sick bookworm, and give him 
the song of birds, and trees and flowers. They receive on 
all days but Saturday and Sunday the solitary artist and 
give him the solitude he feeds on. And these good folk 
can shrink back in a twinkle to the warm caresses of the 
town, that many-voice’d mother who is suppose’d to 
destroy her own.offspring. If she does so, she kills them 
very pleasantly ;. for they all love her. 

Yet, after all, the first business of meadows is neither 
to re-create clerks and poets; it is to grow grass. And 
this very meadow so fair to look on is not very good at 
its business; for it is cover’d with moss, thro’ lack of 
manure ; and this moss I fill my pockets with for my 
canarys’ nests, and so go home to tea. . 

5.0.—At tea and after we could not talk about books, 
because the day had been so fine, but only about sunshine 
and clouds and birds and flowers. My boy did indeed 
produce his essay, which I hope’d might show the influence 
of my teaching. It was on “‘ The Duty of Society to Old 
Age.” His style was distinct. He advocated the 
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slaughter of old folk when they became unpleasant to the 
young, I could only warn him that the examiner might 
be old, and take immediate toll for his murderous design 
by docking him of marks, and, after all, he himself might 
not succeed in killing a single old man. 

7.0.—To Homer again, where I notice’d a great 
number of unfamiliar words in the speech of Phoenix to 
Achilles ; the speech is certainly by another hand than 
that which wrote the preceding speeches. Coming across 
the name of Marpessa in it, I thought of reading 
Mr. Phillips’ poem, which a friend gave me a little while 
ago, and did so. 

I see the poet, like many a good man berore him, has 
turn’d Apollo into the sun, which seems to get on very well 
without Marpessa; nor do I think the staunchest upholder 
of the pathetic fallacy will find any sadness in him ; only 
spots sometimes. And he does extremely well by himself 
what he promise’d the girl should do. She naturally 
chooses the man, not knowing what to make of the sun 
as a lover ; not even Mr. Connard has shown him eye-ing 
the girl, She naturally and prettily chooses the man, and 
sent me to bed contented. 


The Rise and Growth of the 
Memotr in England 


HE historical memoir or chronicle diary or auto- 

| biographical memoir, if we may distinguish these 

forms from the scientific memoir and the bio- 

graphical memoir, is one of the rare products of literary 

art (the novel and short story are others), in regard to 

which we owe little or nothing to Roman or Hellenic 
prototypes. 

The seeming exceptions in the case of Xenophon and 
Cesar, to whom we might possibly be inclined to add 
Suetonius, are manifestly of that order which prove the 
rule. From the days of Villehardouin and Joinville, who 
supply us with the most interesting links to be found 
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between the early medieval chronicle and the later medieval 
memoir, France has been essentially the home of memoir- 
writing. From this fact we may surely deduce the early 
won and obstinately maintained superiority of the French 
historian. For memoirs supply the red blood of history, 
and it is upon their skilful and discriminating use that the 
hold of that supreme art, next to poetry, over the heart, 
as distinguished from the brain, of mankind pre-eminently 
depends. When the Duchess of Marlborough was at pains 
to search out the premier historian and biographer of the 
day to write the life of her illustrious husband, she was 
compelled to have recourse to Mallet, a man, as Buckle 
justly remarks, unworthy to dust the shelves of a good 
French historian. After a good prose instrument, or 
vehicle for what he has to say, nothing is more important 
to the historian than the question of a good supply of 
memoir blood for his narrative. With regard to the 
development of the memoir itself, it is similarly a question, 
first of medium and then of milieu. 

Thus the seventeenth century, which witnessed the 
making of French prose and the first great effervescence 
of capital, court and cabinet life between Versailles and 
Paris, is naturally the golden age of the French memoir. 
In England we had to wait until Addison and Swift had 
prepared the way, for the golden age of Walpole, Hervey, 
the Montagues, and Fanny Burney to arrive. The milieu 
was there in perfection from 1660, if not a century earlier ; 
but the perfected prose was not yet ready; and con- 
sequently we get all kinds of tentative essays in this 
country, long before the rise of Dangeau or the supremacy 
of his supplément, the ever-memorable Duc de Saint-Simon. 
As with the novel, the memoir seems to require a Jong 
preparation, it postulates the fertilising compost of a ripe 
nationality and it seems to do best when there is a strong 
suspicion of afternoon about the literary and political 
atmosphere, French and English soil have proved them- 
selves peculiarly congenial to these specially modern forms 
of literary art. And, in both cases, as it happens, the 
French product has anticipated the English by the best 
part of three-quarters of a century. Thus the Princesse 
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de Cleves appeared in 1678, Pamela in 1740. Saint- 
Simon commenced his observations in the sixteen-nineties, 
Walpole his in the seventeen-fifties. With the consolida- 
tion of the new nations under almost despotic princes 
which began with Louis XI., the courts of the European 
sovereigns attained to a new importance and splendour. 
They became the cynosure of all eyes, the fountain of all 
promotion, the focus of every intrigue. With their rise 
sprang up the race of memoir-writers, and it is natural 
enough that the original home of the great race should 
have been at Versailles. Burnet supplies us with a kind 
of uncouth echo from the court of St. James’s ; Charles 
Lamb delighted in his prattle, “full of scandal, which all 
true history is.” 

It is characteristic of the last twenty-five years of the 
sixteenth century, which saw so many experiments both in 
life and in literature, that it should witness the rude com- 
mencements of this delightful art of memoir-writing in the 
modern sense among us in England. 

What differentiates the memoir from the annalistic 
chronicle or life is, of course, the personal element. And 
in proportion as a distinctive personal element pervades 
the memoir, the memoir recedes from the arid region 
inhabited by mere annalists and approaches to the elysium 
of the creative artists who reign over the world of belles 
lettres. It is, as we have already hinted, a curious fact 
that, apart from the “‘ Memorabilia” of Xenophon, the 
‘* Commentaries ” of Czsar, and the ‘“*‘ Twelve Czsars” of 
Suetonius, the memoir as thus defined can hardly be said 
to have existed in ancient literature. Through medieval 
literature it is also, as a whole, conspicuous by its absence ; 
with the dawn of the Renaissance we have the nearest 
approach to it in the memoirs of Philip de Comines. As, 
however, the Valois period developed and then waned and 
merged in the rise of the house of Bourbon, the memoir 
suddenly sprang into full activity and vigour in the land 
which was to become pre-eminently its home. Witness 
the memoirs of Margaret de Valois, Paradin, De Thou, 
Villeroi, the Duc de Nevers, Montluc, Saulx-Tavannes, 
Marillac, the Duc de Bouillon, Brantéme, Sully, Pont. 
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chartrain, Bassompierre, and the French Luttrell, Pierre 
d’Estoile, all illuminating this period—among many other 
equally renowned memoirists. 

The translations of Cesar, Xenophon and Comines, by 
Philemon Holland, Thomas ‘Danet and others, must have 
had a considerable influence upon the literary mind in 
England at a time when foreign influences were so per- 
vasive. The dramatists of the time, Shakespeare to some 
extent in Love’s Labour’s Lost, but much more Chapman in 
his Biron trilogy, kept an attentive eye upon French 
politics and French history as it was already being poured 
out by D’Aubigny, De Thou, and Pierre Matthieu. But 
the sudden outburst of memoir writing in England at the 
close of Elizabeth’s reign can certainly not be ascribed 
wholly to the influence of imitation. It is merely another 
piece of evidence of the stored-up literary energy, origi- 
nality, and versatility of the English people at this 
extraordinary period. We endeavour to explain it all, as 
we try to explain the great upspring of the Elizabethan 
drama by the isolated national position of England, by the 
elation of its people in their recent emancipation from the 
fear of foreign subjection, both military and ecclesiastical, 
in their momentary freedom from political and religious 
strife, in their consciousness of a widened universe and of 
great destinies for their race in the way of oversea 
dominion. And we add to this the immense stimulus 
given to mental activity by the Renaissance and the 
acquisitions made by the discovery of printing for what 
may be termed the five arms of thought. 

All these explanations are more or less inadequate. 
In the case of memoirs it is obvious that what is re- 
quired, quite apart from literary stimulus, is a highly 
organised and to a large extent highly artificial state of 
society. It is difficult to conceive memoirs of the highest 
order of interest and merit emanating from a pastoral or 
rudely republican state of society in which wealth and 
political power are fairly equally distributed. Three cen- 
turies of experience in this special literary genre serve rather 
to demonstrate that the best memoirs are hatched in the 
atmosphere of a more or less despotic court and a highly 
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centralised capital, and that the ingenuity and malice 
of the memoir-writers is stimulated by the existence 
of hostile parties or personal factions. The bias thus 
imparted to memoirs in their capacity as historical docu- 
ments need not be detrimental to the cause of historical 
truth. The bias for instance of the Norths and of Bishop 
Burnet, of Swift, of Hervey, and of Walpole, the peeping 
proclivities of Mr. Pepys, the /ues Boswelliana, the 
strange mendacity of Wraxall and the more insidious 
prejudice of Greville can all be accurately appraised and 
allowed for. Whatever danger there is, is far more than 
counterbalanced by the vivid colouring which history is 
enabled to borrow from the pages of memoirs and from 
no other source. Two of the greatest historians of 
modern times, Lord Macaulay and S. R. Gardiner, have 
been indebted in an especial degree to memoirs for the 
effects which they have been able to produce. The 
astonishing picturesqueness of the Napoleonic epoch is 
due to its marvellous richness in this form of historical 
illustration. History before the growth of memoirs is 
nearly allied to the lapidary inscription ; it is the infusion 
of memoir-blood which makes it really to live and move 
and have its being before us. Written by men full of 
faults about other men like unto themselves they enable 
us to drink large, undiluted draughts of the elixir of past 
times. 

Another and deeper reason for the rich development of 
the memoir as a form of literary expression in the closing 
years of the sixteenth century was the decay of the 
hierarchical system of the middle ages and the growth, as 
an outcome of Renaissance and rationalistic ideas, of 
individual personality. With the emergence of the 
individual from the corporation, and with the growth of a 
complex social aggregate such as that of London in which 
statesmen, courtiers, lawyers, men of letters, soldiers, 
merchants, sea-merchants, foreigners, artists, and men of 
novel trades and professions were churned together in a 
social amalgam, the complexity of which had been un- 
dreamed of in any mediaeval state, comment and gossip 
are no longer confined to the ante-chamber and the 
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village church porch. Every city tavern and ordinary, 
and a little later coffee-house, becomes a manufactory of 
criticism, suggestion and comment, and a place for its 
interchange. In such a society gossip is raised to a higher 
power and seeks expression in the form of memoir. 

Chateaubriand tried to define the characteristics which 

made the French memoir such a brilliant and entertaining 
literary product. The Frenchman he explains is vain, 
light and sociable, he reflects but little upon the combina- 
tion, the ensemble, of events, but he observes the details 
of them with a minute curiosity, and his survey of 
them is prompt, accurate and unprejudiced. Then he 
likes to be always upon the scene, and he is reluctant 
to vanish behind, like the historian. Memoirs enable 
his natural genius to expand. In the memoir he reports 
his observations, often subtle and sometimes profound, 
without ever quitting the footlights. . . I wasthere.. . 
the king said to me... I informed the prince. 
I advised this, . . As I had foreseen... In this way 
his amour propre is satisfied, and he exhibits his pretty 
wit before his reader, and his desire to appear clever and 
ingenious often makes him so in reality. The method, too, 
enables him to retain his enthusiasms; he is free to 
consult his opponents and to rally his own party. He is 
in a position freely to exercise all his ingenuity, his spirit of 
revenge, his malice and his wit.! 

This diagnosis of the qualities which must be inherent 
in a great memoir-writer is not, perhaps, profound. 
For it must be remembered that as memoir-writers 
the English come in a very good second to the French, 
and they have not these qualities of levity, sociability 
and airy malice so exceptionally developed. But for all 
that it is highly suggestive. It brings into relief the 
fact that memoir-writing is a late, complex and artificial 
form of literary art perfection in which deperids upon a 
multitude of highly artificial conditions. 


1 Walpole gives us the same impression 4 merveille : “« Pope gave Lady 
Mary the Homer he used in translating. I have got it. It is a small edition 
by Wetstein. Here itis/ She wrote that little poem in the blank 
leaves. She was a spiteful creature ; and oh! so dirty!” 
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Memoir, even as we began by restricting it, is still 
a very elastic term, including autobiographical diary 
(Pepys), diurnal of occurrences (Luttrell), and a worked- 
up chronicle of contemporary events (Walpole). The 
best specimens! contain all three elements, as in St. 
Simon ; and in Elizabethan times we already can recog- 
nise specimens of each species. In the first class we 
have Simon Forman, Manningham, Dee, Gerard, Wil- 
braham and Young; in the second, D’Ewes, Henslowe, 
Camden and Bodley; in the third, Warwick, Melville, 
Bannatyne, Spottiswoode, Baillie, and other Scots 
Annalists, to whom we might perhaps add Cary and 
Winwood. Most of them are somewhat rudimentary 
as regards development : the more self-conscious form, 
such as the literary memoir and the confession, are almost 
absent, though we get something tentative or approximate 
in Casaubon’s Ephemerides and Sir Tobie Matthew’s Diary 
of his Conversion. They are, nevertheless, of much 
interest both from their intrinsic value and from the 
literary influence of a much-needed kind which they 
must have exercised upon narrative prose. 

A very typical diary in which records of a few salient 
historical events are diversified by multitudes of notices 
of persons of social distinction with personal details, 
portents, and records of sermons, in the summarising of 
which nearly all the diarists of the period show an 
abnormal skilfulness, is the diary of John Manningham, 


‘Of the minor diarists that of Sir Thomas Bodley (1545-1613) is 
brief and somewhat formal in character; Henslowe’s is a professional 
diary and playbook by the notorious dramatic manager; Alexander 
Daniel’s from 1617 onwards is mainly genealogical, chronological and 
local in character ; Dr. Dee’s is a learned professional diarial with quaint 
memorabilia of his Life ; Sir Thomas Hoby’s, which closes early in 1654, 
is largely composed of travel notes; the Scottish Memoirs are very 
valuable historically, especially in ecclesiastical matters, and they have 
been largely incorporated by Calderwood and other later historians. 
The most curious of them is the “‘ Memoirs of the Affairs of Scotland,” by 
David Moyses, for many years an officer in the King’s Household (Edin- 
burgh ed: Ruddiman). The little-known Diary of Nicholas Assheton 
of Downham, in Lancashire, concerning the years 1617-1618 is taken 
up for the most part with description of fox-chases, sermons, and deep 
potations. 
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a gentleman of Bradbourne, Kent, and of the Middle 
Temple, who discussed Queen Elizabeth’s illness with her 
chaplain, Dr. Parry, collected much gossip in the Temple 
Hall, recorded his impressions of Shakespeare’s Twelfth 
Night on Feb. 2, 1601-2, and died some twenty years later. 
His closely written and compact diary, after lying obscurely 
in the Harleian Collection for over two hundred years, 
was detected by the keen eye of Mr. Collier as con- 
taining a Shakespeare reference in 1831, and thirty-seven 
years later was transcribed and edited by Mr. Bruce. 
Apart from the frequent allusions to legal luminaries 
there are many other interesting anecdotes and personalia 
in these long-forgotten pages. The book begins with a 
list of the empresaes or devices and mottoes hung up in 
the gallery at Whitehall. It will be remembered that 
Shakespeare was occasionally in demand as an inventor of 
such mottoes. Manningham himself had a keen taste for 
smart sayings, and his note-book is full of them. “ ‘I 
came rawe into the world, but I would not goe out rosted ’ 
said one that ment to be noe martyre.” ‘‘ Ha! the divel 
goe with thee,’ said the Bishop of L. to his boule when he 
himselfe ran after it.” The legal mirth of those days 
appears to have been more enlivening than it is at 
present. 

The unfortunate Overbury comes before us incon- 
siderate and impetuous, Ben Jonson flits across the page. 
Of Marston there is a disagreeable anecdote which 
has not been left unnoticed by poetical antiquaries. 
There is the now familiar anecdote of Shakespeare 
and ‘‘ Burbidge” in Richard III. Sir Thomas Bodley 
and Lord Deputy Mountjoy are alluded to. There 
is an excellent account of an interview with old Stow 
the antiquary, a valuable glimpse of the Cromwell 
family during the boyhood of the Protector, and refer- 
ences, some of them of importance, to Sir Walter 
Raleigh, to his foolish friend Lord Cobham, to the wizard 
Earl of Northumberland, and of course many allusions to 
the Cecils, both to Sir William and to the youngest son, 
to whom, according to the joke which is here preserved, 
his father’s wisdom descended as if it had been held by 
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the tenure of Borough-English. Some of Manningham’s 
descriptions of the preachers whom he patronised are most 
realistic. ‘At Paules,” he wrote in 1602, ‘‘ one preached 
with a long browne beard, a hanging look, a gloating eye, 
and a tossing, learing gesture. In the afternoon at Foster 
Lane, one Clappam, a blacke fellow with a sour look, 
but a good spirit, bold and sometimes bluntly witty,” and 
he preached about Rahab—a queer text and queer sermon. 

Sir Roger Wilbraham, of the old Cheshire family, 
Master of Requests to Queen Elizabeth, died in 1616. 
He was at Gray's Inn with Bacon and was knighted at 
the same time as Sir Julius Cesar by James I., at 
Greenwich, soon after his arrival in London. A lawyer, 
and a man of affairs, who sat in Parliament under James L., 
and had official and judicial experience in Ireland, Wil- 
braham’s comments are not those of the man in the 
street, but are judicious and carefully weighed. His 
abstracts of speeches in Parliament are full of interest, 
and confirm the subserviency of tone adopted towards 
Elizabeth to the very close of her reign. His account 
of her and of James’s accession, and his attempt to 
compare their characters, show that he had some 
literary ambition in inditing his Journal. He has 
a good deal to say about Oxford. But a typical 
passage is his summing up of the character of Lord 
Salisbury upon his death in May 1612. ‘‘ He more than 
a president was alpha and omega in Councell; he solie 
managed all forren affaires, especialli Ireland ; he directed 
Parliament: he managed all the revenew and greatest 
affaires of the King, Queen, Prince and Duke of York ; 
he found the coffers emptie: yet by his invencions and 
that especiallie by inhaunsing the Customs, for which he 
was much maligned, he supported the crowne 5 yeres; he 
built 3 incomparable howses: of bountie in all expenses 
magnanimous corage, infinite in witt and pollicie, admirable 
to all men in eloquence upon the sodaine: depe secrett 
& prudent in councell: & quid non: deo servus mihi 
patronus ’?* 


1 Wilbraham’s Diary has recently been edited for the Royal Historical 
Society by H. Spencer Scott. A good many of the legal and literary 
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John Rous, a respectable clergyman, from Emmanuel, 
Cambridge, a native of Hessett in Suffolk, appointed 
minister, in James I.’s reign, of Weeting and Santon 
Downham, began diarising before 1612, but most of his 
original drafts are lost. From his loophole in the country 
he observed and recorded and collected materials in a 
small way. He was no partisan, a fair scholar, hostile to 
the Duke of Buckingham and to all Papists, but generally 
inclined to be tolerant. You shall see a lively account by 
him of Buckingham’s assassination, and some rather grue- 
some details of William Utting, the toad-eater; he de- 
scribes how a friend saw him devour two toads for the 
small reward of one groat : how his stomach, after several 
essays, finally held them and he got his groat: but for 
further particulars he refers us to his long red note- 
book. 

Another diarist of the same class is Walter Yonge. He 
commenced his diary very soon after Elizabeth’s death ; 
it was found quite by accident at Taunton among a lot of 
old books; came into possession of George Roberts, the 
Lyme Regis antiquary, and was edited by him in 1848. 

It is a good specimen of the common sense and wide 
information possessed by a West Country puritan justice 
of the peace in the south of Devon under James I. 
Walter Yonge was of good family and had good con- 
nections, hence he was able to glean a surprising amount 
of political and general intelligence, though he is not 
altogether free from the imputation of credulity (see p. 12 
and p. 70). Great events, like the death of the great 
Queen, the accession of James, the Hampton Conference, 
the Gunpowder Plot, the deaths of Raleigh and 
Buckingham, are commented upon. These diaries of 
Wilbraham, Rous, and Yonge, are comparatively of 
humble and local interest, but they show the kind of 
simultaneous instinct by which educated people in every 
grade began recording events, in a more or less systematic 
way, about this time, with a kind of half-suppressed con- 
entries had to be abridged to save expense in printing. A somewhat 


similar production of a later date is the Analecta Fairfaxiana of Charles 
Fairfax (still unprinted). 
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sciousness that they were living upon a great stage in which 
events momentous in their interest to posterity might occur 
at any time. A human sentiment! 

One of the most interesting, and typical in many respects, 
of the personal narratives of the period is the Latin Auto- 
biography of Father John Gerard. A much persecuted 
Jesuit, he managed to escape from England about 1606, 
and then set to work and wrote a detailed account of the 
Gunpowder Plot—an account exculpatory of the Catholics 
as a whole, and specially designed to exonerate and indeed 
to beatify Father Garnet—Saint Garnet, as Yonge 
indignantly declares that the Papists call him. About 
three years after this he wrote his very interesting “ Auto- 
biography,” first translated from the original Latin in its 
entirety in 1871. How vividly in this does the poor man 
describe the torture of the gauntlets to which he was 
subjected in the Tower. He was so tall that, after hanging 
him from the highest staple in the crypt, they had to dig 
the ground under his feet. He describes the cramping 
pain in breast, belly, arms and hands, and the feeling that 
blood was bursting out of his fingers and from the back 
of his hands. What a homely touch is that in which he 
describes his soft-hearted gaoler wiping the sweat from his 
face and entreating him “to tell the gentlemen ” what they 
desired to extort from him so cruelly. We have an extra- 
ordinary picture of the fanaticism—I suppose that is the 
proper word—of this devoted man, playing hide and seek 
with the priest-baiters, such as Topcliffe and Anthony 
Munday, the Balladino of the Case is Altered, feeing the 
gaoler who put his fetters on, but refusing to give him 
anything for taking them off, shuffling about in these 
fetters in his narrow cell until the rust wore off and they 
became as bright as polished steel, and jangling them 
noisily so that they might drown the sound of Geneva 
psalms going on beneath him. 

Robert Carey’s account of the circumstances of Eliza- 
beth’s death will always possess interest. A grand- 
son of Mary Boleyn, the Queen’s Aunt, he was always 
rather a favourite, and when he went to see the queen at 
Richmond, in March 1603, he was promptly admitted and 
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found her sitting low upon her cushions ; in anticipation 
of her death he made his arrangements, and in spite of the 
watchfulness of the guards managed to escape from the 
closed palace and to reach Holyrood, notwithstanding a bad 
kick from his horse, upon the third day. For the 
moment he obtained his reward—a post about the king, 
but reflection upon the indecency of his haste led James 
eventually to revoke his appointment ! 

We come to much more deliberate and self-conscious 
attempts at self-presentation, and the manifestation of a 
distinct point of view in regard to the events and contro- 
versies of the day, in the more artificial and studied auto- 
biographies of Lord Herbert of Cherbury and Sir Simonds 
D’Ewes. Of the autobiography of Lord Herbert it is 
necessary to say very little. In the first place, it is more 
or less of a classic —every one has been amused by the 
diverting vanity and garrulity of the famous man—still 
hungry for more fame. In the second place, it is written 
rather later, though it deals of the events of Herbert’s 
youth down to 1624; and in the third place, it is un- 
doubtedly to a large extent a work of fiction. It has been 
well said that the contrast between the grounds on which 
Lord Herbert professed a desire to be remembered, and 
those on which he deserved to be remembered by posterity, 
gives his book its principal value, 

“The Autobiography of Sir Symonds Dewes” is a dis- 
tinct and very interesting type, linking the personal auto- 
biography proper with the diurnal of occurrences, for it 
is in its inception an autobiography, based upon a diary. 
The diary begins to expand into some fulness at the time 
of Overbury’s murder in 1613. D’Ewes was only about 
fourteen at the time, but he was a most precocious youth, 
and was in fact a born memoir-writer, like Horace Wal- 
pole—-observant, close, censorious, narrow, indefatigable 
with his pen, very jealous and sensitive to the lightest 
offence, timid and devoid of masculine tastes. D’Ewes 
was a type of the white-blooded, Laodicean and rather 
feline diarist. He has perhaps been unduly attacked by 
Wood, Hearne, and other stalwart Tories, but he was 
certainly far from being a genial character. 
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With D’Ewes we are among the diurnalists—recorders 
and commentators from day to day, like Narcissus 
Luttrell, Madame D’Arblay, Mrs. Delany, and Greville. 
Yet even in Jacobean times we have the quid nuncs, 
Sir Dudley Carleton (1573-1632), John Chamberlain 
(1553-1627), George Carew, Baron Carew, and Sir 
James Melville. And their letters, like those of Horry 
Walpole, are really memoirs under a very thin disguise, 
exhibiting the same extraordinary facility and diverting 
flow of casual everyday narrative, Carleton’s style is 
exceptionally clear and fluent ; few writers have surpassed 
him in making his meaning obvious without effort and 
without unnecessary verbiage; and of all his corre- 
spondents the most kindred spirit is John Chamberlain, of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Both were University men 
who had travelled widely, and Carleton especially had a 
keen insight into all the intricacies and delicacies of 
diplomatic life. Both were eclectics, humourists in a quiet 
way, connoisseurs and gossips. 

Sir Robert Naunton (1563-1635) was an inveterate 
old courtier of the Tudor régime, who warily and stealthily 
made his way to the secretaryship mainly by the suffer- 
ance of Buckingham. From that point of view, in a few 
intervals of leisure, he made notes upon the characters 
of his contemporaries and predecessors in office. These 
he worked up in Charles’s reign into his “Fragmenta 
Regalia,” which is interesting as a link between characters 
and memoirs proper, and also as foreshadowing the 
elaborate characters which later artists, such as Clarendon, 
Burnet, Hervey and Hume, inwrought with so happy an 
effect. 

The well-known court memoirists of the first two 
Stuart Kings, whose gossip, so closely kneaded with 
malice that it often better deserves the title of scandal, 
has proved simply invaluable to the portrait-painters of 
that historic area, did most of their writing later than 
1620, with the exception, of course, of Sir Thomas Over- 
bury. “The crumbes fall’n from King James’s table” 
which that unfortunate wit collected must have been put 
together, at any rate, by 1613. Many of these sayings are 
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famous for their double edge, such as the maxim from King 
James’s mouth that he that is vain and foolish of himself 
becomes more so by the addition of learning. Sir Anthony 
Weldon in his “Court and Character of King James,” 
written probably about 1650, gives us a selection of the 
pleasanter traits of the English Solomon than those which 
have become proverbial. He was, says Weldon, “ very 
witty, and had as many ready witty jests as any man living, 
at which he would not smile himself, but deliver them 
in a grave and serious manner.” Even more friendly 
to James in intention are the ‘‘ Memoirs,” written per- 
haps a year or two earlier, by Dr. Godfrey Goodman 
(edited first by J. S. Brewer, 2 vols., 1839), in which the 
good bishop deplores that he must tax his good old 
master while being a king, and having so much employ- 
ment and business in state affairs, for having taken upon 
himself to write controversies in religion—nay more, to 
expand the apocalypse. The scandalous ‘ Traditional 
Memoirs” of Francis Osborne, the ‘‘ Aulicus Coquin- 
ariae” of Sir William Sanderson, the memoirs of 
David Lloyd and Winwood are approximately of the same 
date,’ and not much later are the touching Diarial con- 
cerning the last days of Charles J. written by his sewer, 
Sir Thomas Herbert, or the contemporary memoirs of 
Sir Philip Warwick (first published in 1700), another 
faithful henchman of the royal martyr, to whose characters 
those of Guizot are profoundly indebted. Here is his 
first description of “‘O. P.” “The first time that ever I 
took notice of Cromwell was in the very beginning of 
the Parliament held in November 1640, when I vainly 
thought myself a courtly young gentleman; for we 
courtiers valued ourselves much upon our good clothes. 
I came one morning into the house well clad, and per- 
ceived a gentleman speaking (whom I knew not), very 
ordinarily apparelled, for it was a plain cloth suit, which 


1 Among similar memoirs in which events of the Civil War are 
diarised, it is sufficient to cite the famous S/ort Memorials of Lord 
Fairfax, and the spirited Diary from 1638 to 1648 of Sir Henry Slingsby. 
The famous biographical memoirs of Lady Fanshawe, Lucy Hutchinson, 
and the Duchess of Newcastle belong to another category. 
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seemed to have been made by an ill country tailor; his 
linen was plain but not very clean, and I remember a speck 
or two of blood upon his little band, which was not 
much larger than his collar; his hat was without a hat- 
band, his stature was of a good size, his sword stuck close 
to his side, his countenance swollen and reddish, his voice 
sharp and untuneable, and his eloquence full of fervour ; 
for the subject-matter would not bear much of reason ; 
it being in behalf of a servant of Mr. Prynne’s who had 
dispersed libels against the queen for her dancing and 
such like innocent and courtly sports.” This has the 
right ring of the memoir about it, and is a sign that we 
are rapidly approaching the age of Clarendon and Pepys, 
Wood and Aubrey, Evelyn and Hearne. 

Reverting, for a moment, to one almost solitary type of 
the introspective memoir, and that in an exceedingly 
rudimentary form, which the post-Elizabethan age affords 
us, we come to the singular confession of that typical 
convert (see Stevenson’s searching remarks on id genus 
omne in the vitith chapter in the “‘ Book of the Donkey”) 
Tobie Matthew. 

Sir Tobie Matthew, ‘“‘a very rare and worthy young 
gentleman,” as Bacon called him, M.P. for St. Albans 
in 1604, decided soon after his election to visit Italy. He 
circumvented his parents by telling them that France was 
his objective—six months in France before the reassembling 
of Parliament to complete his education ;—it sounded 
reasonable enough. They gave consent upon the express 
stipulation that Tobie should visit neither Italy nor 
Spain. He agreed to these conditions, but without any 
intention of abiding by them. He was converted at 
Florence in 1605, and while there he wrote the ‘“ True 
Historical Relation” of his conversion, which eventually 
passed into the possession of Dr. Neligan, and was 
described by him, but was not printed in extenso until 
1904. After escaping from the supervision of relatives 
and friends, the mercurial Tobie soon made his way 
across France to Florence, and at Fiesole, in ‘a certain 
dark chapel,” was greatly struck by the earnest devotion 


of a poor country fellow, the like of which a man might 
ccc—2104—April ’06 s 
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travel long enough among Protestants in England in their 
country churches without observing. Soon afterwards he 
met with “another accident.” An English gentleman, 
“not only a Protestant but of the purer sort ” (that is, 
puritanically inclined), gave him a sensational account of 
the liquefaction of the “blood of one Januarius,” which 
he had lately seen at Naples, ‘as distinctly as he saw mine 
eyes and my nose.” At Rome he was impressed by the 
urbanity of those ecclesiastics whom he had been taught to 
regard as the traducers and denouncers of England and 
everything English. Father Parsons spoke to him most 
sympathetically of the learning and virtues of James I. 
Cardinal Pinelli, far from scorning his advances, told him 
that he might expect and should receive a double welcome, 
both because his country had been formerly one of the 
dearest children of God’s Church, as also for that it had 
not forsaken the Catholic faith out of heresy and election, 
but only by the imposition and power of temporal Princes 
who had misguided themselves. This attitude of com- 
passion and toleration surprised and touched him ; still 
more perhaps the courtesy of the Cardinal, who refused to 
be seated while Tobie was standing. After this we can 
imagine there was little need for the theological arguments 
which resulted in due course in his ‘‘ submission” to the 
Catholic Church at Florence. Before the end of March 
1606, he went accordingly to a good religious Italian 
Father of the Society of Jesus, called Padre Lelio Ptolomei, 
by whose sermons he had been greatly edified that Lent. 
The Father advised him to confess and communicate 
weekly, by which means he said “the chimney would 
easily be kept swept.” A blemish upon the taste of the 
‘‘Relation”’ is the unsympathetic and almost inhuman 
account which Sir Tobie gives of his mother’s death. She 
was wont, he says, to be “‘as busy with scripture as if 
it had been some glove upon her fingers’ ends,” but at 
the end “ she went out of the world more like an ignorant 
child of four years old than like a talking scripturist 
of almost fourscore.” 

Such gossipy memoir-writers as Warwick and Herbert, 
but still more in certain respects Sir Tobie, bring us 
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well nigh down to Aubrey, who isa specialist in the memoir 
almost supreme in his particular department. He began 
his extraordinary series of 400 Brief Lives in the capacity 
of a kind of lay help to the learned academic biographer, 
Antony 4 Wood, author of the ‘ Athenez Oxonienses.” 
When Wood had done with his collectanea they were 
returned to Aubrey—sadly mutilated—and were even- 
tually deposited in the Ashmolean. Now they are in 
Bodley’s Library, where they were sorted out and carefully 
edited by Dr. Andrew Clark in 1898. 

Aubrey, as we are enabled to picture him, can be 
described only as a delightful if incongruous blend of Sir 
Andrew Ague-Cheek, Jedediah Cleisbotham, and a des- 
scriptive reporter in a New York journal. With Mr. 
Pepys and James Boswell, he is one of the three consum- 
mate Paul Prys of English letters. His curiosity strongly 
anticipated that of some of the modern anthropologists 
and anthropometrists. Nothing had been seen to approach 
it since the days of Suetonius. It is to be regretted that 
his literary style was not commensurate with the 
greatness of his conceptions. Aubrey does not try to 
fathom or to explain greatness. He takes his heroes at 
the world’s valuation. But he sees that although heroes, 
they are still men, with like weaknesses and absurdities to 
ourselves; and he points out what are to him, Aubrey 
an unprejudiced and incorruptible observer, the individual 
and peculiar traits or oddities of each one of them. 
Hobbes was a profound philosopher, no doubt, and 
Aubrey shared many of his opinions ; but what Aubrey 
was anxious to inform the world about him was that he 
trod both his shoes aside the same way, that he was much 
afflicted when bald by flies, that his favourite diet was 
whitings, that he wore Spanish leather boots laced up 
the sides with black ribbons, and that in the middle of 
the night, when he believed that everybody else was 
fast asleep, he would sing pricksong with aloud voice 
in order to exercise his lungs. He well understood 
two most far-reaching axioms of the biographic art : 
(1) The need of avoiding history and generalities of all 
kinds. (2) That the best of men are but men at the best. 
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There is perhaps no greater danger to the biographer 
than that of being absorbed in the historian. And this 
opens up the important subject of the inter-relation 
between these twoarts. To learn how to use the Memoir 
to the best advantage is one of the most important 
lessons that the historian has to learn. He cannot 
disregard it. 

Sir George Cornewall Lewis, in his essay on Lord 
Cornwallis, makes some valuable remarks on the relative 
importance of memoirs and of documents written at the 
exact time when the occurrences take place. ‘‘ A historical 
memoir,” he says, ‘‘ may be compared with a medal, which 
is intended as a reminiscence, while an official despatch is 
like a coin, which is intended for currency in mercantile 
transactions.”’ Nevertheless, a coin, not less than a medal, 
can be used as an historical testimony, and it has this 
advantage, that it is absolutely trustworthy as far as it 
goes. Letters and despatches, like journals entered from 
day to day, have this advantage over memoirs, that they 
exhibit faithfully the impressions of the moment, and are 
written without the knowledge of the ultimate result. 
They are, therefore, more trustworthy than any narrative 
composed after the whole series of events has been worked 
out, at a time when the narrator is tempted to suppress, 
or has learnt to forget, the proofs of his own want of 
foresight. In fact, it is probably not far from the truth 
that the vivacity of a memoirist is in inverse proportion 
to his veracity. Saint-Simon himself could not possibly 
have had access to many of the speeches and occurrences 
which he delineates in such inimitable detail. 

Yet, when all is said, the historian cannot, he dare not, 
afford to disregard the memoir; he must learn to do- 
minate it. He must assemble his gossips around him—he 
must study their characters: he must get to know when 
they are speaking the truth, or when they think they are— 
he must know when they are speaking at first hand—he 
must know everything that is to be known about them. 
Here, if necessary, he must call in the aid of the literary 
historian ; and if he treats biography properly, he will not 
see the biographer usurping his functions. It is most 
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important both for the present age of readers and for its 
posterity that the biographer should not poach upon the 
demesne of the historian proper. For nothing is more 
ruinous to his own art and mystery. It is the duty of 
every critic to keep the biographer off the historical 
“orass.” On the other hand, it is an even more im- 
perative duty to see that the historian makes an adequate 
use of the Memoir ; for, without Memoir-blood, History 
abandons nature and enters a Museum of dried specimens. 
And it is the first duty of the historian to interpret, not 
Death, but ‘Life. 
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Richard Robinson's ‘* Eupolemia, Archippus, and 
Panoplia” (1603) 


OW did professional men of letters in Elizabethan 
H days contrive to earn a livelihood? There is 
abundant evidence to show that even the most 
able and versatile among them were often put to their 
plunges ; yet somehow (with occasional sojourns in the 
Counter) they succeeded in rubbing on. The greater 
part of their incomes was apparently derived from 
patronage—what we should now call begging ; writing 
tor the stage was no doubt a help to many; while here 
and there a scholar may have earned something as 
corrector of the press, though at a time when so few 
learned works were printed in this country, an income 
drawn from such a source must have been scanty and 
precarious. Lastly, they must have made scmething by 
the sale of the works themselves to the publishers. 
Curiously enough, however, though the printers and 
stationers of the time were greatly concerned to protect 
their copyrights from infringement by others of the 
trade, we hear little or nothing of any rights which the 
authors themselves might be supposed to possess in 
their works, and there seems remarkably little evidence 
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as to the terms upon which publication took place or 
the profits which the writer of a work derived from it. 
That statements on the subject are as a rule so wanting in 
precision seems to give interest to an otherwise un- 
important production, which happens to throw a few 
stray gleams of light both on this particular point and on 
the more general question of literary earnings at the 
time. 

Had he not left behind him this particular manuscript, 
it might, I think, fairly be said that few, if any, persons 
who had written so much were of less importance in 
literary history than Richard Robinson. His works 
consist of translations and compilations, with few excep- 
tions religious, without exception dreary reading ; while 
of his life little is known, beyond the place of his 
residence, the fact that he was a freeman of the Leather- 
sellers Company, and that he was regarded with some 
favour by the veteran poet Thomas Churchyard, who 
prefixed a poem to one of his works and with whom he 
collaborated in translating Meteren’s “ Historia Belgica.” 
That he is sometimes erroneously confused with a poet 
of the same name, but of a somewhat more robust 
temperament, who flourished a few years before him, 
fails to add even the interest of a controversy, so easy is 
it to discriminate between them. 

The work by which Robinson deserves to be re- 
membered is one from which he doubtless hoped, 
though it is to be feared he did not obtain, more 
immediate and tangible results, a petition, namely, to 
the sovereign, pointing out how well he had deserved 
of his country by his writings and how little profit he 
had made by them. Its importance lies in the fact that 
it is the only detailed account that has come down to us 
of the earnings by literature of any writer of the period. 
In this petition, originally intended for Queen Elizabeth, 
but presented after her death to King James, Robinson 
has left a carefully drawn up tabular statement of all his 
works, the persons by whom they were licensed, the 
number of editions and the printer by which each was 
executed, the person to whom each work—or each 
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edition—was dedicated, the amount which he received 
for the dedication, and the number of copies of the 
work which he himself sold to his friends. 

This petition has never been printed, and though the 
manuscript, which is now in the British Museum (Royal 
MSS. 18 A. Ixvi.), has been described in the “ British 
Bibliographer ” of 1810, vol. i. pp. 109-114, it seems to 
have been almost entirely forgotten in recent times. It 
consists of four parts, and opens with some dedicatory 
poems in Latin to Elizabeth and James I. These are 
followed by the ‘ Eupolemia,” the work to which I 
wish to call attention, and from which a few extracts will 
be given below. Next comes ‘ Robinsons Archippus, 
or Souldyer agenst the flesh,” a list of the various com- 
panies of soldiers mustered and trained in London and 
the suburbs in 1588 and 1599, the first being the famous 
Tilbury camp muster at the time of the Armada; the 
second, a less important gathering on the occasion of a 
false rumour of the coming of another Spanish fleet. 
The number of soldiers recruited from each district is 
given, together with the names of their captains. There 
is, further, a description of the ‘‘ Forte and Skirmish 
made at Myles ende Greene” and of the camp at Tilbury. 
This part of the work includes also an account of the 
most noteworthy voyages from 1580-1598. The con- 
cluding section, which is called ‘“ Robinsons Panoplia, 
or Complett Harness Agenst the World,” describes 
certain other works of his, and contains, in addition, a 
somewhat incomprehensible rigmarole entitled ‘* Mercury 
Marr Jarr, Malice Scourge and Make Peace,” ! and some 
prayers, 

As I have already indicated, the “Eupolemia” is a 
list of Robinson’s works ? in tabular form, intended espe- 
cially to show how much, or rather how little, he had 
grined by them. It will be sufficient to give three or 
our specimen entries as they stand in the original, and 
a few fragments of interest taken from others. It should 


’ 


' The piece is intended as a defence against the charge of stealing a 
cloak from a gentleman’s room in Clifford’s Inn. 
? Nineteen in number: ten in octavo and nine in quarto. 
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be mentioned that the original is ruled with red lines 
round the page, above and below the entries, and 
between the columns. Indeed, the whole manuscript is 
very elaborately turned out in a style intended to be orna- 
mental, though the result is by no means commensurate 
with the labour that seems to have been expended upon 





it. All spare corners, margins, &c., 
texts exhorting to liberality. 


are occupied with 
These I omit. 


The last entry which I give is followed by a long com- 
plaint of the unsympathetic treatment which Robinson met 


with from the Queen. 


It seems worth giving in part, as 


it is from this that most of our knowledge, such as it is, 
of the man himself is derived. 


Robinsons Eupolemia or good Warrfare agenst Sathan the Devill, as the 
Capitall Enemy of Man Kynd: Conteyning all his Printed Worckes 
aswell in Octavo, as in Quarto, from the yeare of Oure Savioure 1576, 
Untill the yeare 1599. Vizt.» 


Bookes in Octavo. 


1576. (1) Certeyn 
Select Historyes for 
Christian Recreation 
translated oute of 
Latin prose into 
English verse with 
theyre several] and 
apte tunes. 


1577. (2) Robinsons 
Ruby an Historicall 
fiction translated oute 
of Latin prose into 
English Verse: with 
the prayer of the moste 
Christian Poet Auso- 
nius. 


Allowance and 

Printing. 
Perused and allowed 
by the Wardens of the 
Stationers: Printed 
by Henry Kingston in 
Pater noster Rowe: 4 

sheetes printed. 


Perused and allowed 
by the sayde War- 
dens; Printed by John 
Charlewood in the 
Barbican, conteyning 
5 sheetes printed; who 
gave mee for the Copy 
26 bookes. 





Patrones and Benevo- 
lence. 

Dedicated to Mr. 
Symon Roe, Master of 
the Company of the 
Lethersellers, wherof 
I am a free member: 
who gave “y for his 
booke 2° vj4 and the 
Company vij® vj@ 
more. 


Dedicated to the 
Right Worshipfull St 
Willyam Winter 
Knight Surveyor of 
the Queenes Majestyes 
Navy: who gave mee 
for his benevolence 2 
frenche Crownes. And 
I made benefit of 25 
bookes mo. 


1 In transcribing these entries I have for convenience expanded the 
contractions of the MS., modernised the use of ~ and v, and madea few 
slight changes in punctuation. 
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Bookes in Quarto. 

1590. (5) A proceed- 
ing in the harmony of 
King Davids Harp 
beyng a second por- 
tion of 13 Psalmes mo 
expounded by the 
sayde Auctor ;' trans- 
lated by mee oute of 
Latin into English 
and Commended by 
Mr. Ralff Wadington 
Schole master of 
Chrystes Churche hos- 
pitall free grammer 
Schole in London. 


1595. (7) A Third 
proceding in the Har- 
mony of King Davids 
Harpp beeyng a 4th 
portion of Psalmes in 
nomher 17 from the 
45 unto the 62 ex- 
pounded by the same 
Auctor: by mee trans- 
lated into English, 
with the Commenda- 
tions of Mr. Richard 
Mulcaster and Mr. 
Tho. Buckminster 
Preachers in London. 


Perused and allowed 
by the sayd Lord 
Bisshop of London his 
other Chapleyn Mr. 
Robt. Temple: Printed 
by John Wolffe afore- 
sayde, conteyning 23 
sheetes printed. 


Perused & allowed 
by the sayde Lord B 
of London his Chap- 
leyn Mr. Tho: Crowe 
and printed by Valen- 
tyne Symes at the 
charges of Richard 
Banckworth Stacyoner 
at the signe of the 
Sunne in Pawles 
Church yarde, con- 
teyning 21 sheetes 
printed. 
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Dedicated by me to 
the R. Honorable St 
Christofer Hatton 
Knight Lord Highe 
Chancelor of England 
who gave me for his 
Booke dedicatory 6 
Angels, iij, So that 
I bestowed very fewe 
of these Bookes abrode 
by reason of his liber- 
ality which kept mee 
from trubling my 
frendes abrode for one 
whole yeares space 
afterwardes., 


Dedicated by me 
unto yow my moste 
gracyus Soveraigne 
Lady, Queene Exiza- 
BETH, your moste 
Excellent Majestic 
whome God long pre- 
serve torule and raigne 
over us. I presented yt 
unto youre Highnes on 
allSainctes day beeyng 
Satursday the first of 
November Anno 1595 
at Richmond your 
Majestie then goyng 
to the Chappell in the 


morning. 


Tanquam in felicissimum (Deo annuente) omen et presagium opta- 
tissimum, tunc boni eventus Anno sequente, 1596, contra Hispanos ad 


Cadiz expugnandos. 


Cessit ex voto Victoria. 


Trino et Uni soli sit omnis Gloria. 


It pleased your moste excellent Majestie to receyve this my pore 


labour gracyusly. 


I pore man expected Comfort for the same deservingly. 

O that yt had pleased youre moste excellent Highnes to have then 
remembred the Princely Prophet Davids example of gratification in this 
poynte ; Who woulde not beyng a Kinge receyve of Arauna, an other 





' J.e., Victorinus Strigelius. Robinson had previously published the 


first twenty-one psalms. 
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Kinge (muche less of a pore Subject), the Thresshing floare to buylde an 
Alter unto the Lorde before hee went to warre agenst his Enemyes : 
Except Arauna the kinge woulde presently first and foremoste take of 
him a just recompence of 50 Shicles of Golde for satisfaction of the 
same Alter. 

So that I present my sayde Booke unto your moste excellent Majestie 
in the winter before that sommer, (when youre Highnes sent forthe 
youre Royall Navy unto Cadiz); I making my humble suite unto your 
moste gracyus Highnes for some relief in money, what God mighte move 
your gracyus mynde to bestowe upon mee: Mr. Doctor Cesar then 
Master of the Requestes returned mee answer, your Majesty thancked 
me for my good will, youre Highnes was glad yow had a Subject coulde 
do so well and that I deserved Commendations: But for any gratification 
for any suche laboure, youre Majesty was not in mynde as then to 
bestow any suche relief uppon mee: for youre Highnes (as hee sayde) 
had care of the chargeable Voyage to come, of releving youre Needy 
soldyers and requyting of theyre paynes; fynally youre Highnes sett me 
not on Worck, and therefore yow were not to pay me any Wages. 

Herewith I departedfrom your Highnes Court at Richmond, pacyently, 
as a pore-man before, but now (by this meanes) become a Porer. 


**Es nunc pauperior, qui pauper tunc Emiliane.” 
Martialis, lib. 5.1 


For I founde now, mo Inconvenyences (by wanting my present releef) 
then ever I felte before in my lyfe tyme, or at leaste, synce I coulde first 
handle my penn: For my penury was so greate, that take what paynes 
I coulde with my pen at home and otherwyse, wryting f-r my Frendes 
abroade in the City, yea, and allso utter as many of these Bookes as I 
coulde for half a yeare after, trubling my good Benefactors (longer then 
eyther I thought I shoulde or willingly woulde have done) all was litle 
ynough and too to litle, to mynteyne mee, my wyfe, and one pore 
Chylde with meate, drincke, Lynnen, Wollen, Rent, and necessaryes, 
even very meanely ; So as before youre Majestyes Royall Navy went to 
Cadiz in June followyng, 1596, I (still wanting my sayd releef) had solde 
away certeyne of my howsehold moveables, pawned away dyverse good 
bookes oute of my Chest, allso my very gowne from my back, yea, and 
(within two yeares after) was constrayned to sell away the very Leasse of 
my howse, wherin I then dwelt in Harp Alley in Shoe lane, for the 
Rent paying, due to the Landlord at Michaelmas 1598. 


What remains of the manuscript, and there is much, we 
must pass over. Considerable space is occupied by an 
account of Robinson’s attempts to obtain the grant of a 
room in the almshouses at Westminster, which, it would 
seem, had at one time been promised to him. 

From the passages which I have given we learn several 


1 Altered from Martial, v, 81, 1, “‘ Semper eris pauper, si pauper es, 
Aemiliane.” 
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things not without interest as showing the terms upon 
which he published his books, for these may well have 
been the terms upon which such business was generally 
conducted. From the second entry we see that Charlewood 
gave him twenty-six books for the copy [i.e., copyright] 
of the work, twenty-five of which he sold to friends for 
his own gain. Since in the majority of cases he speaks of 
“ making profit” of twenty-five books, it would seem that 
this was the basis upon which he generally dealt with his 
printer or publisher. Except for the money received 
from the dedication, there is nowhere any mention of other 
profit than that derived from such sale of copies of thework 
to friends. These twenty-five copies evidently bought the 
copyright for as many editions as the publisher chose to 
bring out, for though Robinson gets a new dedication-fee 
from each edition, the money derived from the sale of the 
books is only mentioned in connection with the first. 

In several instances the price at which his copies were 
sold is given; for example, for the ‘‘ Dyall of Dayly 
Comtemplation” he got 10s. from the dedicatee and 
“made benefit of 25 mo bokes given mee, every boke 10 
sheetes xij*.” Another work, “‘The Reverend Doctor 
Nicholas Flemming his exposicion upon the 25 Psalme 
translated into English,” consisting of a like number of 
sheets, fetched exactly the same sum. In another case, 
the book being of fifteen sheets, and a plague raging at 
the time, with perhaps a consequent increase in the demand 
for religious works he got somewhat more. This was the 
“Second proceding in the Harmony of King Davids Harp, 
being a third portion of x Psalmes mo,” of which he says 
he ‘“‘ made benefit of 25 Bookes mo [i.e., over and above 
what he was given for the dedication ], in the tyme of Gods 
Vizitacyon of this City that year, xl.” 

Others beside the Queen were wanting in liberality to 
him. He records that Ambrose Dudley, Earl of Warwick, 
had given him nothing for a work dedicated to him, 
though his Countess who survived him had since been 
“ thanckful unto mee for 2 other of my bokes 8° 6%.” By 
Sir Thomas Egerton also, Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, 
whom he had approached “in the presence of the 6. 
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Clerckes in the Chancery” he seems to have been 
treated very shortly, but one gathers that Sir Thomas 
was busy at the time. 

The gifts of others, however, he records with feeling. 
For a book presented to him in 1579 “ Mr. Philip 
Sydney, Esq.,” gave four angels (£2) and his father, Sir 
Henry Sydney, tos. ; on which he says, “‘ I hope in God 
theyr Almose fought for them agenst theyre enemyes 
better then the Shielde of a strong man or speare of the 
Mighty. LEcclus. 29, 14.” 

One remarks also the odd custom of - dedicating 
different editions of a work to different persons. For 
instance, a translation of the ‘“‘ Gesta Romanorum” 
(“‘auctore ut supponitur Johane Leyland antiquario ’’) 
amended by Robinson, which seems to have been his 
most popular work, was first ‘‘ Dedicated for 5 Impres- 
sions to the R. Honorable Lady Margaret Countess of 
Lyneux [i.e., Lennox], who gave mee for her booke 
13° 4°: besydes sale of 25 bokes. Dedicated last to the 
wardens of the Lethersellers, who with others have given 
mee xx*. [Ina footnote :] Dedicated last of all, anno 
1602, to D, Watson, B. of Chichester and B. Almoner to 
the Queene’s Majesty, who (not so thanckfull to me as I 
deserved) gave me but ij* for my booke Dedicatory.” 

The rest of the manuscript affords a few fragments of 
interest, but I have no space to deal with them at 
present. What I have given is, I think, all that throws 
any light upon the publishing trade of Robinson’s time, 
and of the profits which an author could derive from his 
work. Would that the author who has left us so com- 
plete a record of his gains had been one of more interest 
to us at present than Richard Robinson, and his work 
better worth remembering than the interminable series 


of “‘ Harmonies of King David’s Harp.” 
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“* The twice chang’d friar. A comedie’ 
(MS. temp. Charles I) 
































ing. a HAD as lief eat old hay as read an old play,” 
ilip | wrote an esteemed friend to me recently ; and I 
Sir must confess that my own fondness for old plays 
sod is not what it used to be a score of years ago. At one 
yes time or other I have read every printed English play 
the that was acted before the closing of the theatres in 1642 
(and a few that never found their way into print). Of 
ing some I keep a vivid remembrance ; some I have forgotten 
For entirely; and of some I recall but a few detached 
i passages. Yet MS. old plays (they are not often to be 
»””) found) always excite my keenest interest ; though, when 
his I have been at the pains to master a difficult script, dis- 
“es- appointment usually ensues. I have now before me a 
of seventeenth-century MS. volume from a Warwickshire 
oke library (“‘ but I did not tell you where, my boys,” as the 
the Lincolnshire poacher slyly sang). I have read only one 
ven piece—T he twice chang’d friar—with any care, but shall 
1no return to the others in later numbers of THe GenT.e- 
to MAN’s Macazine. 
s I Let me at once say that The twice chang’d friar 
is not a discovery in which I take any particular pride ; 
of but, “still nursing the unconquerable hope,” I shall 
at continue my researches among sixteenth and seventeenth 
WS century MSS.—for long ago I laid to heart the saying 
ne, of Archilochus : xpnudrwv aeArrov ovdev tori ovd’ arrwyorov. 
his In the Prologue the anonymous playwright addresses the 
m- audience in a somewhat swaggering tone, that might be 
est tolerated in Ben Jonson, but comes with a bad grace 
ork from poets of a meaner capacity : 
ries The free born authour in this play intends 


Not to please any but selected freinds : 

Yet least some other iudgements should despaire 
They could not vnderstand a word, his care 
Hath stoop’t to their capacitie, & will 

Enfeeble powerfull lines that their low skill 

May have some feeling of ’hem. 


A pert, coxcombical fellow to flout the “‘ understanding ” 
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gentry, and think to outface them with a card of 
ten ! 

The play opens with a colloquy between Caquirino (a 
merchant) and his servant Rinaldo. Long and faithfully 
has Rinaldo served his master; and he urges that the 
time has come when his services should be—as Caquirino 
had promsed—suitably rewarded. ‘The merchant replies 
warily : 

My promise shall be master of my purse : 

Yet you must give me leave t’appoint the time. 
Kings and great men reward with promises, 

And what they doe must be most exemplary 

To vs their agents: please thy selfe with this hope, 
For on my word ’tis a well-grounded one. 


Rinaldo sticks to his point : 


I’m infinitely pleasd; yet, honour’d Sir, 

Some feeling for the present were not amiss ; 
And as the basis of a pyramid 

Makes it stand long & firmly, so the least thing 
Vouchsaf’d in present from your bounteous hand 
Would be a groundwork to futuritie. 


But Caquirino is not to be hurried. He has been chosen 
by the State of Venice “‘to goe Embassadour ” to Flan- 
ders. If he finds on his return that Rinaldo during his 
absence has been a careful overseer, he will consider the 
question of the reward. Meanwhile Rinaldo is sent to 
summon his mistress to take farewell of her husband. 
Left alone, Caquirino discourses on the folly of ignorant 
rich men who try to gain a reputation as connoisseurs 
by collecting, at fabulous cost, antique bronzes and 
marbles. His satire on these virtuosos, who buy “ dustie 
peeces for their galleries,” is not unamusing, but lacks the 
sprightliness of Shackerley Marmion. Presently Lisetta, 
wife to Caquirino, appears, accompanied by her brothers ; 
and the long-drawn-out farewell between husband and 
wife brings the first act toaclose. In the second act 
Oretta and Dianora, ladies of easy principles, set to 
work to undermine the virtuous Lisetta’s constancy. It 
passes their comprehension that a young wife should 
grieve for an absent husband. Oretta has no patience: 
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Leave of this puritanicall reservednes, 
For as you are now you are scarce good company 
For a well bred dogg. 


What attractions can Lisetta find in this “dull mer- 
chant”? asks Oretta scornfully ; and proceeds to make 
merry over his unfashionable attire and unpolished 
address : 


Can you give such observance to a thing 
That knowes not how to weare his clothes, 
Nor kiss his hand ? & when he weares a cloake 


He pulles it all before iust like a shepheard. 


Lisetta protests 


My husband’s better bred than you imagine ; 
He hath a dancer that comes every morning 
To teach him how to make a leg; 


and she lets these carping ladies know that he has two fair 
cloaks, one lined with velvet and the other with plush. 
“Is his doublet lined with plush ?” asks Dianora. “ No, 
tis too costly,” replies Lisetta. Then Oretta (after 
sententiously observing “ ‘There’s no corrupter of women 
but frugalite”’) declares that nobody can be “ a com- 
plete gentleman ” unless “‘ his doublet is lined with plush 
or satin.” She allows that it is good policy to send 
merchants, not courtiers, as ambassadors. A _ grave 
merchant is content to pay his own charges, for he 
finds ample reward in being styled “ My Lo: Embas- 
sadour.” Besides, “‘ by conversation with those of 
sundry nations” he possesses a good acquaintance with 
foreign languages, whereas 


There’s not a young lord among a thousand 
That knowes another idiom but swearing. 


But though Cacquirino may be fitted for state-employ- 
ment, he is not—urges the temptress—a desirable 
husband for an attractive young wife. Let her come 
forth from her retirement; be waited on by gallants, 
and drive abroad “w" six horses” to take the air. 
Lisetta indignantly rejects these counsels, and is about 
to break-off the interview, when the serving-man 
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anounces the arrival of two Franciscan Friars, Albert 
and Ricciardo, who have sent in word that 


this day is appointed 
For the relligious exercise of shrift. 


Presently the Friars appear with bell, book and candle 
(seemingly prepared to conduct a solemn service of 
excommunication) ; Ricciardo rings the bell, Albert 
sits in “y* confessing chaire,’ and Lisetta “ makes 
cursie, comes to y* hole and seemes to speak, and 
Albert answers her.” Having heard her confession, 


Albert remarks : , 
Lisetta, you 
Have a most compendious way, and ether are 
Less sintull than other women, or els you have 
A very weak and small retaining memorie. 


Before he will grant her absolution he must hear the 
confessions of Dianora and Oretta, and afterwards will 
make all three happy with his benediction. Lisetta’s 
companions take longer over their confession, but the 
Friar tells them that their case, however serious, is not 
desperate. ‘Then he proceeds to interrogate Lisetta 
more strictly. She becomes impatient : 


Oh how you stirr my blood, this ’tis to be 
Subject to bald pate slaves. 


When Albert reprovingly asks, “You’l not revile y' 
ghostly father?” she replies with some heat (but 


prosily) : 
If you dare 


Oppose the open truth and discomend 

My well composed feature, by yor leave 

I’le kick your wise traditions, and never be subject 
To him that manifestly doth me wrong. 


The Friars retire , leaving her to her “‘ wise companions,” 
and Lisetta somashe : 


Fair weather after you ; the blockish foole 
Discernes not gold from copper. 


Of course, it needs no great discernment to see that 
the town-ladies, instructed by the wily Albert, will 
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quickly sap the shaky foundations of this castle of 
chastity. Throughout Lisetta has protested too much, 
but one is hardly prepared for the sudden catas- 
trophe, which is effected by a stratagem borrowed 
from a famous story in Boccaccio’s ‘‘ Decameron” 
(Fourth Day, Second Story). Friar Albert pays a 
second visit to Lisetta, and this time they are alone. 
After some adroit flattery, he makes the amazing 
statement— 


Things w™ the weake capacitie of mortalles, 
When they are told will think incredible— 


that Cupid (in the “Decameron” it is the Angel 
Gabriel) had appeared to him in a vision and had 
angrily chided him for disparaging Lisetta’s beauteous 
excellence. Cupid, smitten with her charms, had 
resolved to visit her ; and had deputed the Friar to learn 
in what shape the God of Love would be most welcome 
to her. The ingenuous creature does not betray as 
much astonishment as might reasonably be expected. 
Would she wish (suggests the Friar) that Cupid should 
come in her husband’s shape? ‘The lady meets this 
suggestion with an emphatic negative : 

My husband’s? no: 

I once in errour thought the world afforded 

No comfort like my husband’s company, 


But now, I thank my starrs & wholesome councell 
I am reform’d. 


Needless to say, it is arranged that Cupid shall come 
disguised as Friar Albert. 

Lisetta’s brothers hear of Friar Albert’s practices and 
are not unnaturally enraged. ‘They waylay him when 
he has doffed his friar’s habits and donned his shimmer- 
ing wings; but he escapes from their hands and finds 
shelter in the cottage of an old peasant (who makes him 
pay handsomely for the accommodation). While the 

rothers are fuming and raging at the discovery of their 
sister’s indiscretion, a messenger arrives to announce that 
her husband has returned. The serving-man Rinaldo 
puts in his word of advice ; and Lisetta pleads with her 
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brothers. It is quickly agreed (the free-and-easy Dianora 
and Oretta readily vowing secresy) that ‘‘ mum ” shall be 
the word. So when Cacquirino arrives home, his wife 
is enchanted to see him; he learns from her brothers 
and the rest how heart-broken she has been in his 
absence, he rewards Rinaldo, who has married the 
witty serving-woman Obedience, by appointing him 
park-keeper with a comfortable lodge, and in his own 
estimation he is the happiest man in the world. 

Friar Albert makes his way back to the monastery, 
but not without severe punishment. The old country- 
man disguises him in a bearskin (it is carnival time) ; 
and the mock-bear is roughly trounced and belaboured 
—as in the “‘ Decameron ’’—before he reaches a place of 
safety. 

I am doubtful whether this play was ever acted 
on the public stage. Even a Red Bull audience might 
have judged it to be a trifle too crude. But I will 
look more closely into the MS. volume to which it 
belongs, and will report about the other plays. 


Correspondence 
Wenlocksbarn 


Mr. Ursan,—In the account of this prebendal manor 
which is given ane, p. 95, a few points have been over- 
looked that may support a different explanation of the 
name from that suggested by your correspondent. New- 
court seems to have been mistaken in thinking that the 
oldest form of the name was ‘“‘ Wenlakesbyri.” The late 
Mr. T. Edlyne Tomlins, whose initials were a frequent 
feature in your columns half a century ago, cites in his 
“'Yseldon,” p. 9 note, “a curious and minute survey of 
this manor at the commencement of the thirteenth 
century, containing the rents and rustic services due from 
the tenants of part of the prebendal demesnes.” In Mr. 
Tomlins’ time, this survey was deposited in the Tower of 
London, among the Inquisitions of uncertain years of the 
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reign of King Henry III. (Bundell’ de incerto tempore H. 
III.—Inquisicio de Wellokesbury Prebenda, No. 149). 
The survey is intituled Hee sunt consuetudines hominum 
tenentium de Prebenda de Wellochesbr’, and Mr. Tomlins 
gives a brief summary of its contents. The document is 
now, I presume, in the Record Office in Fetter Lane. 
Mr. Tomlins adds that “the name of the prebend is 
written in ancient records Wellokesbyri or Wellokes- 
bury ; afterwards the final Jury was converted into berne 
or barn ; in fact, dury signifies a chief residence, and when 
it was used as such it was Wellokesbury ; but when the 
manerial residence was abandoned, and simply became the 
barn or depository of the prebendary’s corn, it became 
Wellokesbarn. Wenlock’s barn, or Wenlock’s farm, is a 
mere corruption.” In this view of the case I think Mr. 
Tomlins is right. The manor was probably called after 
some early possessor, whose name of Welloc or Willoc 
will be found as an Anglo-Saxon appellation in Birch, 
“ Cart, Saxon,” 111, and in Kemble, “‘ Cod, Dipl.” 52, 
and still survives as a surname under the form of Willock. 
As for dyri, it is merely the contracted form of dyrig, the 
dative of A.S. durh, which is found in so many place- 
names as bury. It must be remembered that in early times 
the prebendaries of St, Paul’s resided on their manerial 
estates, which in some cases derived their names from 
their holders. The prebend of Mapesbury in Willesden, 
for instance, was called after the celebrated Walter Mapes, 
and the neighbouring prebend of Brondesbury in the same 
parish after Roger Brun, who was prebendary in 1192. 
The prebend of Wenlocksbarn lay in the parishes of 
St. Giles-without-Cripplegate (now St. Luke, Old Street), 
St. Leonard, Shoreditch, and Islington, as is shown by a 
demise of the prebend by a certain Mr. Fell to Sir George 
Coppin, May 11, 1611 (MS. Lansdowne, 364, p. 202, 
quoted by Mr. Tomlins). Newcourt’s statement that the 
corpus of the prebend lay in the parish of St. Giles does 
not seem quite accurate, for according to Mr. Tomlins, 
‘an old house lately standing in Shepherd and Shepherdess 
Walk, about 200 yards from the footpath bridge (the 
site of the manor-house commonly called Wenlock Farm) 
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and the — adjoining thereto which extend back- 


wards to Hoxton, forming the demesnes of this manor, all 
lie in the parish of Shoreditch.” The site is now marked 
by Wenlock Street, and while in former times the Fins- 
bury Archers commenced their exercises from the Castle 
Stone in the Prebend Mead, in more recent days the 
manor has furnished a site for the notorious Eagle Tavern 
and Grecian Saloon as well as for Lady Lumley’s Alms- 
houses.’ 

It is extremely doubtful if the name of Finsbury has 
any connection with a fen. Manerial residences are not 
usually built on a bog, and the name was anciently written 
Fynesbyri, Vinesbury, etc. It is far more likely that it 
was derived from some personal appellation, and Fin or 
Finn will be found among the Teutons as well as among 


the Celts,? 
W. F. Pripeavx. 


[In reply to Colonel Prideaux’s letter, the author of the article writes : 
As regards the oldest form of the name, it appears that the question can 
be settled only by examining Newcourt and Tomlins’ respective authori- 
ties. Newcourt does not say that “ the most antient records,” but that 

“ most antient records” give ‘“‘ Wenlakesbyri.” He refers, however, to 

a record which he calls Reg. Dec. & Cap., lib. L. f. 19, concerning 
Adwinus, prebendary in 1104, and the reasonable inference is that he 
had seen this record, and that it stated the name as above. Presum- 
ably, though of course not certainly, this document was earlier than the 
“‘ Inquisicio de Wellokesbury Prebenda,” temp. H. III., summarised by 
Tomlins. Newcourt, I submit, is at least as authoritative as Tomlins, 
and as Principal Registrar of the Diocese of Canterbury he doubtless 
had access to valuable sources of information. 

Although, like most old names, this one takes various shapes, the 
majority of references—e.g., Leland, Coll. i. 501, speaking of “ Wen- 
lakesbyri”’ ; several places in the Lansdowne MS. mentioned below, and 
the stall-inscription at St. Paul’s—persistently give as its third letter the 
all-important 7. ‘That the # was part of the original name, which thus 





1 Amongst the archives of St. Paul’s Cathedral is a “ citation con- 
cerning the tithes of four acres, called ‘ Spittellond,’ within the Prebend 
of Wallokesbern,” dated 1399. This may have been land belonging to 
the Hospital without “Cripelsgate,” which, as we are told by Stow, 
was suppressed by King Henry V. (Ninth Report, Hist. MSS. Commis- 
sion, Part I. Appendix, p. 512). 

* Cf. Kemble, “The Saxons in England,” ed. 1876, i. 59, note. 
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could not have been Welloc or Willoc, and that in later days it was 
sometimes omitted, is more probable than that it was gratuitously inserted 
afterwards. In this case, Wellokesbyri would be “a mere corruption” 
of Wenlakesbyri, not vice versa as Tomlins would believe. 

As to the parish, or parishes, in which Wenlocksbarn lay, against the 
Lansdowne MS. 364, p. 202, quoted by Tomlins, which says that in 1611 
the prebend was in St. Giles’s, St. Leonard’s, and Islington, there are 
Newcourt’s statement, a document (apparently of the fifteenth or early- 
sixteenth century) quoted in Dugdale’s “St. Paul’s,” speaking of 
“ Willekolkesbury in parochia St. Aigidii,” and the Gaol Delivery Roll 
of 1558 mentioning ‘‘ Wallockes Berne in the parish of St. Giles-without- 
Creplegate.” 

Although the etymology of “ Finsbury ” is disputed, Taylor’s “ Words 
and Places,” Edmunds’ “ History in Place Names,” and Blackie’s 
“Dictionary of Place Names” all agree that it signifies some kind of 
habitation, settlement, or enclosure, on a fen. I agree with Colonel 
Prideaux that manorial residences are not usually built on a bog, but 
‘‘arrant fen,” as was once this district, it could not have been wholly 
bog, else how did the ‘‘ bury,” whether named from Fin or from fen, 
stand there? Fen-country is not necessarily uninhabitable. 

May I amend here a slight misquotation in my article, due to an error 
in typing? The statement of goods stolen by William Davys should 
read “ five spades worth ten shillings, and one other piece of iron called 
a coulter worth six shillings and eightpence.’”’] 


A Revised Comment on Claverhouse 


Dear Mr. Ursan,—Early in 1905 an article in Black- 
wood’s Magazine entitled “ Claverhouse in Fiction” 
awakened hope that it might be followed up by 
*Claverhouse in Fact.” The “ Real Claverhouse,” as 
portrayed in the February number of Tue GenTLEMAN’s 
MacazineE, goes some way towards gratifying this senti- 
ment ; but considerable and misleading omissions have 
marred the writer’s aim, which must apparently have 
been to redress injustice. The greatest of these concerns 
the much-discussed incident of John Brown of Priesthill 
and his nephew—-a matter wherein the evidence, scanty 
as it is, has not even yet been fully threshed out. Mr. 
Napier, when he discovered Claverhouse’s letter to the 
Prime Minister, Queensberry, exulted chiefly in proving 
that Priesthill died for refusing to abjure a treasonable 
declaration, and not for mere “ piety and non-con- 
formity.” Coming as it did after Macaulay’s word-picture 
had impressed itself on the reading public, the letter 
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necessarily appeared to be put forward as an exculpa- 
tion, and as such it was minimised or otherwise contro- 
verted. An Edinburgh Reviewer characterised it as:a 
‘‘Jaboured attempt” on the part of Clavers to extenuate 
the deed. Reflection may establish that no idea of the 
kind could conceivably have dwelt in the mind of Clavers 
when he penned the original missive. Suspicion had 
lately been directed to him as likely to relax rather than 
exceed in persecution. The letter, however, contains in 
a single phrase, ‘‘that attake of Neumilles,” a clue alto- 
gether unnoticed in the article on the “ Real Claver- 
house.” At the end of April Fountainhall’s Diary 
records a successful assault by armed rebels on the 
garrisoned Tower of Newmills. This was vividly present 
to the minds of Claverhouse and Queensberry; and 
without reference to it no just judgment of the affair 
can be formed. 

Renwick’s declaration had been acted upon already. 
In various collisions with armed rebels, soldiers had been 
slain, and informers had also been murdered. No “Old 
Mortality ” preserved the names of these lowly martyrs to 
loyalty, or to mere veracity when questioned; their 
memories were covered with obloquy after the Revolu- 
tion, and only a chance word of their enemies here and 
there reveals that they were more than a few. Invasion 
by Monmouth and Argyle was imminent. Wodrow 
relates that John Brown “took much pains upon the 
instructing of several youths.” Arms were found in a 
cave near Brown’s house. John Brounen confessed that 
these belonged to his uncle, and that he was himself 
present at a conventicle where were thirteen score of 
men-in-arms mustered and exercised. Surely these things 
explain one another. 

John Brounen confessed that he had been with about 
sixty companions at that attack on Newmills. 

Further, the new statistical account of the shire 
names a man called Browning as leader in the storming 
of Newmills. This is but tradition, yet as Claverhouse’s 
letter was unknown when the tradition was printed, it 
must be independent testimony. 
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The “ Despot’s Champion” referred to in note to 
“The Real Claverhouse ”’ first pointed out that to extort 
confession Clavers threatened John “Brounen” with death 
that could not be summarily inflicted after he had agreed 
to take the abjuration. 

It is, however, going beyond the truth to state that 
“‘ without a confession the execution could not proceed 
at all. The foolish man fell into the trap and made 
a confession, the result of which was that he was hanged.” 
With or without confession, execution could not pro- 
ceed on the spot, if the abjuration oath was not rejected. 
“Threatening terribly” was sanctioned in that age, and 
taking the oath did not authorise dismissal of suspected 
persons. Slender evidence against Priesthill’s nephew 
would have sufficed the justiciary, bound as he was to 
neutralise by terror the triumph of Newmills’ rescue ; 
and evidence may already have been in hand. But the 
group of martyrs among whom John “ Bruning’s ” name 
is found in the ‘Cloud of Witnesses,” was indicted 
May 5 for “‘ owning and approving rising in arms.” He 
must have simplified his trial, and in a measure regained 
his friends’ respect by “ owning” instead of abjuring 
the principles he had fatally translated into action. 
“‘ Owning the work of God was all their crime ” is their 
epitaph’s avowal that all five died for refusing the 
abjuration. His confession even with the oath might 
have failed to save him; but his execution was the 
“result” of refusing the oath. 

It is possible that Clavers strained the letter of the 
law to procure information in the interests of the Govern- 
ment. It is possible that he strained it to procure a 
pretext for recommending to mercy a youth whom he 
regarded as the dupe of his uncle. Combined motives 
are possible. His promise to plead could be, and pro- 
bably was, redeemed in his report to the justiciary, and 
on May 3 just sufficient time had elapsed for an adverse 
reply to have been received. It is not possible that he 
would have mortified his pride by writing to his insulting 


1 “ Order to the Forces,” Wodrow, vol. 4, p. 156, 
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enemy Queensberry, except to afford the victim a last 
chance for life. Did space permit, an analysis of the 
letter would show it quite compatible with previous 
knowledge of both instigator and chief actor in the 
Newmills rescue, while presenting at face-value the con- 
fession offered to purchase remission. 

A censure adopted by Mr. Lang, and by the recent 
article in Tue Gentiteman’s Macazine, having been 
first suggested in “‘ Clavers, the Despot’s Champion,” is 
thus withdrawn and apologised for by its author. 


A SovuTHERN. 


An E:ghteenth-Century Shakespear 


Dear Mr. Ursan,—I have in my possession a rare and 
perhaps unique copy of a pamphlet which is, so far as I 
can discover, altogether unknown; though it is, of 
course, possible that a reference to it may be hidden 
away somewhere. Its title is as follows: 


AOTIS MOS *: A Ratiocination upon Voting: or 
Shakespears Defence against Hopkins, being the Sub- 
stance of an Argument upon Voting for Members to 
Serve in Parliament. Between W.S. a true Member of 
the Cuurcu or Encranp and H. H. who says he is a 
Member of the same Cuurcn. [Mottoes.] Coventry : 
Printed by S. Davis for the Authour. Annog Dom. 
1721. [Price sixpence. ] 


Although the pamphlet extends to twenty pages, and 
the writer uses an abundance of words, its purport can 
be very briefly summarised. It seems that “ William 
Shakespear,” its author, being under certain obligations 
to Sir Adolphus Oughton, who was then a Parliamentary 
candidate, had declared his intention of voting for that 
gentleman. On this account some of his friends, and 
amongst them one Mr. Hopkins, charged him with voting 


* It is evident that the printer, having no Greek type in stock was 
compelled to do the best he could with his English fount. He has 
succeeded fairly well with all the letters save 3, which he was obliged to 
represent by an M placed sideways. 
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against his principles. In the pamphlet he defends 
himself against this charge with a good deal of warmth, 
and a considerable display of indignation. In a “‘ Post- 
script” he treats the reader to three pages of verse, the 
quality of which may be judged from the following 
example : 

The happy Revolution is Effected, 

And all Popish Princes are Rejected, 

Honest men known, Rogues are now Detected, 

Good Members surely we shall have Elected. 

Ye mighty Poets! Raise mens thoughts all round, 

Let each mans Virtue Eccho and Rebound, 

Let George in Triumph Reign, and be Renown’d 

For Bravest Monarch Britton ever Crown’d. 


Of course, the pamphlet is a mere curiosity, and its 
only value perhaps is that it shows there was a William 
Shakespear, who was probably in some way related to 
the great dramatist, and who must have accounted him- 
self a person of some importance, then living in what we 
may now fairly call the Shakespeare country. 

B. Dosett. 


Restif de la Bretonne and Omar Khayyam 


Dear Mr. Ursan,—Than that the Philosopher of 
Pornic, Restif de la Bretonne, could ever (even as meagrely 
referred to by the learned Hyde) have heard of Omar 
Khayyam, I think we make take nothing to be more 
impossible. And yet mark you the following, which 
comes from near the close of the Quartriéme Epoque— 
1755—of Monsieur Nicolas : 

““O temps heureux! vous étes passés, comme l’onde 
qui fuit, pressée par celle qui la suit, toujours différente, 
en paraissant toujours la méme. Ainsi coulent les mo- 
ments de la vie: le temps qui s’échappe est passé pour 
jamais, et le temps semble toujours le méme ; le fleuve 
d’hommes qui s’écoule parait toujours composé de vieillards, 
d’hommes faits, de jeunesse et d’enfants; on voit les 
mémes folies, les mémes crimes, les mémes vertus rare- 
ment semées. Un spectateur isolé éternel croirait les 
hommes immortels comme lui: et ils n’ont été qu’un 
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instant ! ils n’ont eu qu’un instant de vie, souvent de 
malheur, et disparaissent pour jamais dans le gouffre de 
l’éternité.” 

Here we have indeed the vivid actuality of Omar’s 
philosophy which has found its echo in a hundred others, 


A Moment’s Halt,—a momentary taste 
Of Being from the Well amid the Waste— 
And Lo!—the phantom Caravan has reach’d 
The Nothing it set out from—Oh, make haste! (48) 


And fear not lest Existence closing your 
Account and mine shall know the like no more ; 
The Eternal Saki from that Bowl has poured 
Millions of Bubbles like us, and will pour. (46) 


I am your obedient servant, 


FE. H-A. 


“© Blagdon’s French Interpreter,” 1815 


Dear Mr. Ursan,—To be able to speak French was 
evidently considered in the early part of the last century 
a distinction ; and we may remember that the “ orthodox 
Miss Pinkerton,” although highly disapproving of Becky 
Sharp, yet engaged her to teach at the Mall, Chiswick, 
because of this accomplishment. The Friend of the Great 
Lexicographer could ‘‘ not understand French: she only 
directed those who did.” 

Probably Mr. Blagdon considered he was filling a 
much-felt want when he wrote the French Interpreter. 

Judging from his preface we may fairly conclude that 
he was an unconscious humorist and undertook the work 
in all seriousness. 

Starting with the avowed intention “to facilitate a 
knowledge of the now Universal French Language 
amongst persons who have had no opportunity of acquir- 
ing even the rudiments of it in the days of their youth,” 
he goes on to add, “‘ The principal feature of this volume 
is a column between each portion of French and English 
in which it is endeavoured #0 convey as nearly as possible the 
exact pronunciation of the corresponding phrase.” He 
admits further on with simple artlessness that he “ never 
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was in France,” but he notes that “others on arriving in 
France since the late Peace were astonished that the 
Language of Paris bore very little similitude to their 
previous ideas of it.” The school of Stratford-atte- 
Bowe has flourished through all ages. 

The author of the volume is careful to observe that he 
had ‘‘ been in company with several persons of both sexes 
and of the highest respectability who have visited Paris 
and who have assured him that although they conceived 
themselves tolerably advanced in a knowledge of the 
French language yet, so completely were they taken by 
surprise by the rapid enunciation of the Parisians, their 
clipping of words”’ (Mr. Blagdon evidently believed in the 
use of italics) “and abundant interpolation of colloquial 
phrases, that, it was with the utmost difficulty they could 
maintain an ordinary conversation, but particularly at 
table or in the shops.” 

Having already written ‘a considerable portion’ 
of this book for his children’s use, he seemed to think 
that it was his duty or privilege to come to the rescue 
of those ‘‘ persons of the highest respectability” ; so he 
launched “ The French Interpreter” upon the world to 
assist the aforesaid persons in “ maintaining verbal con- 
versations entirely in French.” 

The art of classification does not seem apparently to 
have been one of Mr. Blagdon’s studies, for on opening 
the book casually at the vocabulary headed “Of the 
World,” we find the following remarkable collection : 


’ 


The Holy Ghost. The Creation. The Virgin Mary. 
Paradise. Hell. A Spirit. 
The Blessed. An Evangelist. 
“ The Stars” also include : 
The Beams of the Sun. Heat. The East. 
Rain. An Earthquake. Thaw. 


A Flash of Lightning. 


“ The Five Senses” after their legitimate parts have : 
“A Colour. Asound. A Savoury Smell ;” and under 
‘Diseases’ are embraced: “ The Cold Fit (un frisson). 
A Cut. A Box onthe Ear. Life. Death.” 
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Mr. Blagdon’s eccentricities increase as he goes on. 
Under “ Kindred ” (du pahrauntahje) he places: 


An Inheritance. A Christening. Matrimony. 
A Rival. A Neighbour. A Landlord. 


I have never compiled a vocabulary myself, but I don’t 
imagine I should arrange one in that manner, Nor should 
I, under the heading of “ Beasts,” put A Goatherd, A 
Shepherdess, or A Pack-saddle ; but we all have our own 
way of doing things. 

A few specimens from the phonetic column may furnish 
some little entertainment : 


English. Pronunciation. French, 
Sounds of beasts, Lay song dey zanimo. Les sons des animaux, 
The lion roars, Le leeon-g rugee, Le lion rugit. 
The hog grunts, Le poorso grogne, Le pourceau grogne. 
The wolf howls, Le loo oorle. Le loup hurle. 
The cat mews, Le shah meeole, Le chat miaule, 
The horse neighs, _—_Le sheval ennee. Le cheval hennit. 
The hen lays eggs. La pool pon-g. La poule pond. 


We suddenly are transported into very far-away days 
when under the heading, “Women’s Clothes” (Ahbee 
day Fam), we meet “ The Patches. The Combing- 
Cloth. A Shift. A Furbelow. Callico. A Hoop. 
Sweet Water. A Top-knot. Hungary Water.” 

Further on in the book we come across a conversation 
with a wig-maker. ‘ Will you have a wig with a full 
bottom, a tie wig, a Spanish wig, or a bob-wig ?”’ (“‘ Voolay 
voo zun perruke ah long sweet, un perruke ah la cavah- 
liere, un perruke ah |’espagnol, oo un perruke ah lahbay.”’) 

I am not sufficiently learned in the fashions of the time 
to know what style of wig was worn in 1815, or if wigs 
were worn at all; but it is never safe to trust a Conversa- 
tion-book regarding manners and customs any more than 
a book of etiquette. The buyer wished “ A coachmanlike 
wig such as is the fashion amongst the English gentry,” 
so that, supposing this to be the correct mode, even 
then we must have merited the reproach of our foreign 
neighbours that an English gentleman’s highest ambition 
was to resemble his groom; but the “ Kahtre leevres 
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sterlaing ’? demanded would scarcely be deemed too much 
to pay for this result ! Indeed, the buyer made it guineas. 

In the dialogue between “‘ A Lady and her Woman ” 
we find the lady asks: ‘‘Give me my tippet, my gloves, 
my muff, my fan, my mask, a handkerchief.” All these 
things were evidently intended for day wear; otherwise, 
why the muff? 

Masks, presumably, were the order of the day, for 
among the specimens of invitations we meet : 


Mr. and Mrs. M@——. 
Lady D At Home. —— of Sees Masks. 


Masks to be admitted only by shewing this ticket: not transferable, 
upon honour. 








Among the “forms of cards, notes and letters” we 
come upon this exceedingly accommodating epistle : 


Dear Madam, 

If quite convenient Mrs. —— and myself shall be happy to 
take (Dinner) (Tea) (Supper) with you on Thursday next. We shall 
leave town on Saturday. 

Yours truly, 
P. B. 
Then : 


Mrs. S presents kind regards to Mrs. P and begs the 
favour of her company to-morrow afternoon to tea and cards. 








There is evidently some confusion here, unless we are 
to suppose a mid-day meal, for in the French version we 
find Madame S asked Madame P. for “ demain 
apres diner.” 

Then in acknowledging “ kind enquiries” : 


Mr. P. and family return thanks to Mr. and Mrs, M—— 
for the honour of their obliging enquiries. 











The Conversations are highly entertaining. We learn 
how to converse with a Captain ; when we are at the 
theatre, or buying books, or on the road to Paris, or 
with ‘‘ two young ladies,” etc. One of the “ two young 
ladies”’ was evidently prudent, because when asked to 
play a game at cards she replies discreetly, ‘‘ I cannot play : 
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I never win,” which if not sportsmanlike was eminently 
safe. 

Among the “Familiar Dialogues,” is one between a 
Gentleman and his Tailor, etc. We are told that the 
gentleman requires three yards of cloth for a coat (“ Black, 
for I wish to go into mourning with the Court”), and 
two yards and a quarter—which seems short measure— 
for waistcoat and breeches. 

In the column “ Of Eating,” after the naive “I could 
eat a bit of something,” we meet a strange meal called 
** An afternooning.” On “ Bread” Mr. Blagdon rings a 
host of changes—Household Bread, White, Brown, New, 
Hot, Stale, Mouldy. 

Calais could then be reached in three and a half hours ; 
and though, in these days of quick transit and turbine 
steamers, we cannot sympathise with the wish “ one did not 
go so fast,” we can most heartily desire that ‘‘ the sea was 
not so rough.” ‘There is the consolation familiar to 
every one of “ It is only a little rocking,” and the heartfelt 
shuddering response, “ Je n’aime pas cette sorte de 
berceau !” 

I conclude my notice of this forgotten book by borrow- 
ing a phrase from the captain “ Aun day barquang tah 
Callay’’ (on disembarking at Calais), “ Je suee zeureu 
duskeh jay u lonneur de voo plair.” 

Maria S. Srevart. 


“* Launcelot Sturgeon” 

Dear Mr. Ursan,—I have in my possession a scarce and 
curious little book which may be of interest to some of 
your readers : the title runs as follows : 


Essays, Moral, Philosophical, and Stomachical, on the 
Important Science of Good Living : Dedicated to the 
Right Worshipful the Court of Aldermen. By Launcelot 
Sturgeon, Esq., Fellow of the Beef-steak Club, and an 
aye ag Member of Several Foreign Pic Nics, &c. 

c. &ec. 


“*Kat! drink! and be merry!—for to-morrow you 
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die.’ London: For G. and W. B. Whittaker, 13 Ave- 
Maria Lane. 1822.” 


Diligent research has failed to identify the author of 
this queer book, 7 in. by 44 in., pp. 226, with portrait 
of the author in his “ library,’ surrounded by stew- 
pans, moulds, sauce-jars, &c. I picked it up from a 
second-hand bookshop stall in a dingy street in Leeds 
(“any lot in this collection, 2d. each”) about twelve 
years ago, and sent it to the British Museum for the 
writer’s identification. I was informed by the librarian 
that they possessed a copy, but could throw no light 
on who “‘ Launcelot Sturgeon” was. I then submitted 
it to the late Mr. George Augustus Sala, a great 
authority on the “literature,” &c., of cookery. He in- 
formed me that he had never seen or heard of the book 
before—and I had great difficulty in getting the little 
treasure back from him. 

“Launcelot Sturgeon ” was not a Brillat-Savarin ; his 
“ philosophical and stomachical” essays lack the spark- 
ling wit and vivacity of the ‘Physiologie du Godt ; his 
style is Johnsonian, and his wit and laboured sarcasm 
elephantine. But it is the style of a scholar, and the 
wit is that of a man of the world. He reveals himself, 
too, as a gourmet of extensive experience, and much of 
his practical advice about cooking and “ stomachical” 
fostering would do credit to “ Meg Dods” or “ Jenny 
Wren” (an old Edinburgh newspaper editor). He even 
“drops into poetry” now and then, but in his most 
exalted flights never loses sight of the practical. 

Mr. Sturgeon gives the reader a foretaste of his Bata- 
vian humour in the dedication of his book (“ by per- 
mission”) to ‘‘’The Right Worshipful the Court of 
Aldermen of the City of London,” and the following 
passages may be accepted as fairly typical of his style : 


It must, indeed, prove gratifying to every friend of social order to 
perceive, that neither the lapse of ages, nor the revolution of opinions, 
has effected any change in your antique attachment to those substantial 
interests which form the basis not only of that great Corporation of 
which you are the distinguished ornaments, but of society at large ; and 
that, while other institutions, founded upon less solid principles, have 
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sunk into decay, your venerable community ;—supported by an unde- 
viating adherence to the trencher and the table, as well as the Church 
and State ;—still flourishes in all its pristine vigour. Nourished in these 
essential elements, and strengthened by their constant application, you 
have acquired a degree of collective and individual weight that has 
rarely been attained, and from which you have not degenerated since the 
days of those illustrious fathers of the Corporation whose gigantic 
statues adorn the portals of your ancient Hall. While other titles are 
often but faithless indications of the real character, that of ALDERMAN 
at once announces a man endowed with the most profound theoretic 
knowledge, and the most persevering practical application, of the sound 
alimentary principles of the constitution, united to a firm reliance on 
the broad fundamental system which most conduces to our social 


happiness. 


Interspersed with much really good cookery advice, 
many racy anecdotes are to be found in this little work. 
The whole concludes with “Twelve Golden Rules for 
Women-Cooks ” (‘‘to be hung up over every kitchen 
chimney in the kingdom”), and some of these are worth 


quoting—these, for example : 


Never get drunk ;—until the last dish be served up. 

Never be saucy ;—unless you happen to be in your airs and can’t 
help it; but then take care to have the last word. 

Never be sulky ;—unless you have a great dinner to dress; your 
mistress will then be sure to coax you. 

Never get dinner ready at the time it is ordered ;—unless you know 
that the family are not ready for it. 

Never admit that you are in the wrong ;—unless the devil will so 
have it that you can’t help it. 

Never take snuff ;—unless when you are mixing a stew, or Stirring 
the soup. 

Never wash your hands ;—until after you have made the pies. 

Never give warning to quit your place ;—unless you are quite sure 
that it will put the family to great inconvenience. 

Never tell tales of the family you are with ;—unless they should be 
to their disadvantage. 

Never cheat ;—unless you can do it without being discovered. 

Never tell a lie ; when you can get as much by telling the truth. 

Never support a sweetheart out of the house ;—unless you can’t get 


one in. 
I wonder if any readers of ‘THe Gentieman’s Maca- 
zine can shed further light on the author of this rare 


and curious book ? 
Grauam W. Mourpocn. 
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“* Here’s a Farmer, that hang’d himselfe on th 
expectation of Plentie” 


Dear Mr. Ursan,—It is surely an occasion for surprise 
that not one of the ingenious gentlemen who have 
busied themselves with the elucidation of the writings 
of our great dramatist, should, so far as I can ascer- 
tain, have observed that the superficially somewhat 
paradoxical line of action adopted by the representative 
of husbandry, immortalised in the dilatory speculations 
of the bibulous janitor in Macbeth, is precisely that of 
the agricultural speculator, the clod-brained clown 
Sordido, in Ben Jonson’s satire of Every Man out of bis 
Humour. ‘This worthy, on the promise of certain vain 
and fraudulent prognostications, did impound great 
store of corn in anticipation of a dearth, and the harvest 
proving, on the contrary, abundant and of good promise, 
did suspend himself by means of a halter from a tree, 
remarking in his blasphemous atheism that “Tis time, 
that a crosse should beare flesh and bloud, since flesh 
and bloud cannot beare this crosse.” It would appear 
to me that there can be little doubt but that Shake- 
speare in the line in question, which, according to the 
best received opinion, may have been penned not much 
later than 1603, was alluding to the work of his famous 
contemporary, which had appeared on the scenes in the 
year 1600. The fact that the similarity of the two 
incidents is passed over in silence in such a comprehen- 
sive storehouse as Mr. Furness’ edition of Shakespeare’s 
play, on which he bestows the title of “ Variorum,” may 
be sufficient excuse for my thus presuming upon your 
hospitality. 
W. W.G. 


[Malone compared Hall’s Satires, B. iv., sat. 6: 
“Each muckworm will be rich with lawless gain, 

Although he-smother up mowes of seven years’ grain ; 

And hang’d himself when corn grows cheap again.” 


Sytvanus Ursan.] 


ccc—2104—April ’06 








Reviews 


“Heroic Romances oF Iretanp.” ‘Translated into 
English prose and verse by A. H. Leany. In two 
volumes. (London: David Nutt.) 


In spite of the many valuable translations that have 
been made from Middle Irish writings during the last 
half-century by a number of scholars of the first rank, 
few people are yet aware of the extent and richness of 
this curious literature. According to Professor Kuno 
Meyer, the well-known authority, there are in existence 
some five hundred romances, or legendary stories—to 
take this branch alone of what has come down to us— 
and of these about a hundred and fifty only have been 
published with translations. Of the others one is still 
in almost utter ignorance, so that there is the greatest 
need for fully equipped workers to give access to the 
mass of material which is still hidden away. Meanwhile 
it has happened, not unnaturally, that while so much is 
still quite unknown, a few remarkable stories have been 
translated again and again by various hands, and, how- 
ever useful it may be to have always more accurate or 
more beautiful versions of some fine saga, one cannot 
but think with regret of the three hundred and fifty 
tales still awaiting resurrection when one takes up some 
new version of, let us say, the story of Deirdre and the 
Sons of Usnach. This objection can be made to a good 
number of the romances translated in the present 
volumes by Mr. A. H. Leahy. Three or four of the 
most important of them, for instance, are taken from the 
so-called Red Branch Cycle, which deals with the heroes 
of Ulster, of whom Cuchulain is the central character. 
Apart from various translations in learned reviews, these 
stories have been dealt with, not long ago, in two books 
intended more or less for the general reader. The first 
of them, Miss Hull’s “Cuchulain Saga in Irish Litera- 
ture,” ajcollection of the stories relating to Cuchulain, 
translated by various hands, has been of considerable use 
to many readers, yet the translations are unequal and 
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somewhat unsatisfactory to one’s literary sensé, as the 
differences of treatment that can be found in them are 
so plainly due to differences in the method of transla- 
tion rather than to differences in the texts themselves. 
Then we have Lady Gregory’s ‘“‘Cuchulain of Muir- 
themne,”’ a series of translations based on the works of 
the same scholars, but re-written in a style which has 
sometimes great beauty. In this work, however, the 
reader without special knowledge is left too much in the 
dark as to the originals from which the stories are drawn, 
so that in many places he cannot know if he is reading a 
literal translation of a twelfth-century manuscript or 
some fragment of a ploughman’s folklore. Further the 
style is so individual that texts of a very various character 
are brought together rather more than is, perhaps, admis- 
sible in a work of this kind. Still, when all is said, Lady 
Gregory’s books of translations have so many of the 
qualities that belong to what is best in literature, one 
cannot doubt that they will take a place among the chief 
books of Ireland. 

With these useful volumes on the one hand, and the 
innumerable essays and translations in the Reoue Celtique 
and similar publications on the other, one is a little 
puzzled to find a satisfactory reason of existence for 
some of these new translations of Mr. Leahy’s, which in 
turn have their full share of drawbacks. His method, it 
is true, of translating his stories literally from particular 
manuscript redactions, about which he keeps his readers 
fully informed, is satisfactory as fat as it goes, but in 
carrying out his work he has made what many will think 
rather grave errors of judgment. Serious readers, for 
instance, will not find the verse translations he has 
written for the verse portions of the mixed romances 
either useful or readable, and it is to serious readers only 
that one can bring work like the two versions of the 
“Courtship of Etain,” or the curiously primitive 
version of the story of Deirdre as it is given in the Book 
of Leinster. In this story alone the verse portions make 
up almost one-half of the text, so thatiit is easy to see how 
much unskilful versification is likely to upset the effect of 
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the whole. The following lines are rather a favourable 
sample of his work : 


That firm just mind, so loved, alas! 
The dear shy youth, with touch of scorn, 
I loved with him through woods to pass, 
And girding in the early morn. 


When bent on foes, they boded ill, 
Those dear grey eyes, that maids adored ; 
When, spent with toil, his troops lay still, 
Through Irish woods his tenor soared. 


Such passages have a sort of literary vagueness of an 
unpleasant kind—a very different thing from an im- 
pression that the original itself may be vague—and touches 
like the “tenor” in the last line show how far Mr. 
Leahy is from realising the atmosphere that one must get 
and keep in work of this kind. A great deal of his verse, 
however, is stillless satisfactory, and shows a want of 
humour which allows him to twist perfectly simple lines 
almost into burlesque, as in the third verse of the 
following stanza: 


Wilt thou come to my home, fair-haired lady ? to dwell 
In the marvellous land of the musical spell, 

Where the crowns of all heads are, as primroses, bright, 
And from head to the heel all men’s bodies snow-white. 


In treating verses like those to be found in these early 
Irish texts, probably the safest method to follow is that 
used, for instance, by Lady Charlotte Guest in her 
translation of the Mabinogion, where she gives the verses 
of Taliesin, line by line, in plain literal prose. Such a 
method allows the reader witha literary imagination to 
get some idea of the poise of the original lines, and at 
the same time keeps the translation free from thread- 
bare verse-rhythms, which are intolerable to everyone. 
The texts in Mr. Leahy’s second volume are in prose 
only, but even here he has written verse translations, 
which he prints face to face with a prose version. 
The verses are of no value, but the prose, as in the first 
volume, has passages which show that if Mr. Leahy will 
be content to translate literally he may still do excellent 
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work in this little field of learning, where there is so 
much to be done. 


“ CARTHAGE OF THE Poanicians.” By Maset Moore. 
y 
Illustrated. (Heinemann, 1905.) 6s. 


Tue ancient Queen of the Sea is the pet lamb of the 
White Fathers of St. Louis de Carthage—a missionary 
order founded by Cardinal Lavigerie for service in 
Africa. It was the ambition of the Cardinal to restore 
the city to its ancient position of the capital of North 
Africa; but Tunis having changed places with it, Car- 
thage only remains a city of the past, although restored 
to its position of metropolitan among the episcopal sees 
of the huge continent. Pc 

Probably in no other part of the world are excava- 
tions carried on so systematically as are those by the 
Peres Blancs. At their house upon the ancient Byrsa, 
where stood the citadel of the Carthaginians, and from 
which, legend tells us, Dido watched the departure of 
her faithless lover, there is a most interesting museum 
of Punic and early Christian sculpture, the result of 
the fathers’ excavating labours. The account of these 
excavations is related by Miss Moore, from the earliest 
beginnings up to recent discoveries in the necropolis of 
Bord-el-Djedid. 

Until four years ago there was no suspicion that the 
art of the Carthaginians in any way approached the 
beauty of the best period of Greek sculpture. Vases 
and lamps of various forms and periods had been found, 
and many masks, hatchet-razors, and statuettes, more 
or less broken; but of coffin-lids with effigies thereon, 
only a few with incised representations of Rabs, Suffetes, 
and priests. In 1904, however, upon the anniversary of 
the great cardinal, while Pére Delattre was celebrating 
mass, a great discovery was made. A few days before 
an anthropoid sarcophagus slab, bearing the effigy in 
high relief of a Carthaginian priest, had been unearthed. 
Within the coffin were the human remains encased in 
some resinous fluid, which had become as hard as iron. 
But the beauty of this figure is nothing in comparison 
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to the superb specimen of Punic art—the beautify] 
Priestess. ‘This figure, standing up against the wall of 
the museum, attractsand haunts us. She gazes at us 
with her beautiful eyes, arrayed in draperies of har- 
monious colouring, the lower part of her body encased 
in crossed vultures’ wings, reminding us of Orcagna’s 
Seraphim at Pisa. Who was she? A mere priestess? 
or (as Pére Delattre believes) the embodiment of the 
goddess Tanit and the legendary Dido? The frontis- 
piece of Miss Moore’s dainty volume gives a very good 
reproduction of this exquisite work of art; indeed the 
volume presents many examples of the nobility of early 
Punic sculpture. 

The museum also contains what may have been 
a seven-branched lamp, giving rise to a query—as to 
whether the golden candlestick of the Temple carried 
off by Titus found its way, amongst other loot, to 
Carthage after the sack of Rome by Genseric, thus 
giving the Carthaginians the idea for this form of 
domestic or temple lamp. If, after all, the seven- 
branched candlestick of the Temple of Jerusalem should 
be now buried under the remains of Carthage ! 

No one visiting the beautiful site of the Punic capital 
should omit to put Miss Moore’s book in his trunk, for 
it is an excellent guide to the excavations and the 
museum, summing up in a concise manner the many 
brochures of the Reverend Pére Delattre, the learned 
Superior of the Péres Blancs. 


Sylvanus Urban’s Notebook 


“Fam ver egelidos refert tepores.’ The east winds 
are still blowing, but to-day (April 2) Sylvanus 
Urban—strolling by the banks of Shakespeare’s Avon 
with a handsome descendant of Sir Walter Scott’s 
favourite deerhound by his side—was delighted to 
hear the bees murmuring musically amongst the cat- 
kins (“palms”) of a goat-willow, while round his 
companion’s mist-grey coat fluttered a cloud of brim- 
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stone butterflies. He had been idly wishing that some 
kind wizard would transport him to Lisbon, or Palermo, 
or the Upper Nile; but the glad music of the’ bees 
called back his vagrant thoughts. Soon the east winds 
will be packing, and then these Avon Meads—painted 
with delight—will surely fill Proserpina’s self in Enna’s 
Vale with envy. 


Congratulations to the nation on getting possession 
of the Velasquez’ Venus and to the Bodleian Library on 
being enabled to buy back its own copy of the First 
Folio. In both cases the price that had to be paid 
was monstrous high, and it is easy to sympathise with 
Mr. Edmund Gosse and Sir W. B. Richmond in their 
wish to find out in what manner the market was made. 
A nation is, of course, fair game to the seller of 
valuables, but Governments and their departments in 
this country are chary of openly laying out public funds 
on articles which are not everybody’s money, as witness 
the deal that failed in the matter of Nelson’s memo- 
randum to his captains, offered to the British Museum 
for £3,600. (An eleven-line signed autograph of 
Napoleon Bonaparte fetched {17 at Sotheby’s the other 
day!) But when works of art or of literary interest are 
put up for purchase by public subscription it is at least 
some satisfaction for the subscribers to know with whom 
they are dealing and with whom competing. ‘The price 
asked for the Nelson document makes the Bodleian 
Folio look cheap, but it is far from being so; and it is 
to be hoped that the nameless American who was good 
enough to offer {3000 for the book, if the Library 
could not reach that figure, received something hand- 
some for his courage in making the market, if not for 
his disappointment at losing the book. 


Professor Churton Collins in defence of purism lifts 
voice and pen against the American neologism 
“electrocute” signifying to kill by electricity, and 
affirms that it is better and simpler tosay “ electrocide,” 
a word which he himself has invented. A purer purist 
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protests that the professors new word should, by 
analogy of parricide, mean a killer by electricity, though 
surely, if analogy goes for anything, it should mean 
killer of electricity. And all this turmoil goes on around 
this modern fashion of execution while we have not yet 
settled the correct spelling of the weapon with which 
Anne Bullen was put to death. Most of us write 
“axe,” but Dr. J. A. H. Murray, who, at least, ought to 
know best, has declared that the spelling “ax” is better 
on every ground. It is wonderful that so much diver- 
sion is to be found in these and the like small con- 
troversies, which, asa rule, share with time the advantage 
of being unending. Sylvanus Urban is all for purism, 
but modestly declines to put too high a value on it. 
He blushes not to confess that he cannot condemn as fit 
to be outlawed of society and literature the criminal 
guilty of a split infinitive, and if the Americans like to 
make and use ugly words he cannot blame or prevent 
them. 


Coventry Patmore somewhere describes the strange- 
ness of waking in the middle of the night to hear 
“the old and crumbling tower” suddenly “take 
tongue and speak the hour.” A night or two ago 
Sylvanus Urban was roused from his slumber in a 
little country town by the clang of bells from the old 
Guild Chapel. The sleeping streets were quickly wide 
awake. Windows were flung open, and neighbours 
shouted question and answer to one another; anxious 
folk emerged half-dressed from their street-doors, peering 
into the darkness; under the heavy-timbered archways 
of the beautiful thirteenth-century almshouses the aged 
pensioners (some will never see four-score again) watched 
timidly by lantern-light ; and sub dio, in the bitter cold, 
the brisker bloods were gathering to know the cause of 
the disturbance. It was a return to the Middle Ages, 
and the tocsin was sounding. 


The uncanny mystery was soon explained. Some 
stables were on fire in a village four miles away, and a 
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couple of bicyclists had ridden in hot haste to summon 
the fire brigade. Last year several of the volunteer 
members of the brigade resigned, in deference to a polite 
hint that they had grown too old for active work, and 
their places had been taken by younger men. Here was 
a chance for the new-comers to distinguish themselves, 
but they hardly rose to the occasion. Some slept through 
the deafening din of the alarm bells ; the rest spent forty 
minutes in making a start. Of course the stables had 
been burnt out before the fire engine arrived; but 


luckily the horses had been saved. 


Mr. Bertram Dobell, one of the learned booksellers of 
the present age, has laid students of English literature 
under many obligations. Let it never be forgotten that 
by his untiring devotion the works of that ill-starred 
genius, James Thomson, author of “The City of Dread- 
ful Night,” were carefully collected to defy “ time’s con- 
suming rage.” His pious services paid to Thomson’s 
memory would alone be enough to endear ‘Bertram 
Dobell to a small but not insignificant knot of readers. 
Thomson, though he was not so considerable a poet as 
Mr. Dobell made him out to be, wrote—apart from his 
magnum opus, ‘The City of Dreadful Night ”—much 
good poetry that will be remembered by capable 
anthologists in years tocome. In one of his early poems, 
“The Doom of a City,” there are some fine verses 
describing how a belated reveller, reeling home from 
orgies wild “‘ of fiery wine and brutish lust,” turns into 
the cathedral, where he hears 


The organ thunders surge and roll 
And thrill the heights of branching stone ; 
and sees 
The world-wide morning flame, 
Through windows where in glory shine 
The saints who fought and overcame, 
The martyrs who made death divine, 


For twenty years or more Sylvanus Urban has not 
looked at this poem, and is quoting from memory; but 
he doubts whether—for as many hours—his memory will 
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retain any verses of'the present-day high-flying poets 
who, with all their artistry, leave us cold. 


Let the readers of Tue GEenTLEMAN’s MAGAZINE write 
to Mr. Bertram Dobell (77, Charing Cross Road, London, 
W.C.) for a copy of his “Proposals for Publishing by 
Subscription Various Unknown and Inedited Works of 
the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries.” Next 
month, in the ‘* Notebook,” Mr. Dobell’s Proposals shall 
be discussed. Meanwhile it is pleasant to note that 
Thomas Traherne’s “Centuries of Meditations” are 
down for early publication. ‘“‘ Festina lente” is Sylvanus 
Urban’s advice to Bertram Dobell in dealing with seven- 
teenth century MSS., for the pitfalls are innumerable. 


In times when short cuts to knowledge are so much in 
vogue it is astonishing what a number of books are 
required to explain and teach many a simple thing. It 
is pleasant to believe that the printed word is omnipotent, 
but equally difficult to believe that “ book-learning” 
when practical arts are in question, can really provide 
short cuts. Did anybody ever learn to swim by simply 
reading a manualon natation? Yet many people seem- 
ingly persuade themselves that type is as good as water 
for the purpose, and guides to most things from bee-keep- 
ing and bicycling to wapiti-rearing are popular. One of 
the newest is a volume entitled, ‘‘ How to Run a Hundred 
Yards.” Sylvanus Urban has not yet read it, but he 
means to do so when he can find time, and the mood is 
on him. ‘The accomplishment of the feat promised in 
the title is worthy of study if it is not to be done other- 
wise, and, when the enemy is behind one, is likely to be 
even more useful than ‘ First Steps in Dancing.” 


. The Garden Notes in the February and March 
numbers of THe GenTLEMAN’s Macazine were written 
by Albert C. Coxhead, a gentle, kind-hearted, lovable 
man. ‘There will beno more papers from his pen in 
these columns, for he died (worn out by long and painful 
illness) shortly after his March Notes had gone to press. 
He had recently completed an elaborate ‘“‘ Memoir of 
Thomas Stothard, R.A.,” which will be published at an 
early date. 
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Muswell 


Tue name Muswell, that is, Mouse, 
or Moss, Well, has reference to an 
ancient spring of healing water 
that at one time diffused renown 
and sanctity over the neighbour- 
hood, and gave its name to the hill 
which is one of the most prominent 
of the North London heights. 
Norden calls it Pinsenall Hill, but 
I have failed to find this name 
anywhere else. 

In 1112 Richard de Beauvais, or 
de Belmeis, Bishop of London, 
whose estate of Hornsey extended 
over part of Muswell Hill, gave to 
the nunnery at Clerkenwell a piece 
of land near the hill’s summit, land 
which was included in Clerkenwell 
parish until 1900, when an order 
in Council annexed, or restored 
it, to Hornsey. It consists of 
sixty-four acres on the east side of 
Colney Hatch Lane, adjoining the 
grounds of the Alexandra Palace. 
The original deed conferring this 
grant is lost, but there are docu- 
ments to witness that the gift was 
formally confirmed in later days. 
In the reign of Stephen, for in- 
stance, Theobald, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, gave a charter to 
Christine, Prioress of ‘ Clerkene- 
wella,” confirming the gift of the 
estate of “‘ Mosewella.” On this 
estate was the well, and near the 
well either Bishop Richard de 
Beauvais or the nunnery built a 
small chapel. Soon, or perhaps at 
once, a dairy was established hard 
by, and some nuns from Clerken- 
well took up their abode here to 
watch the chapel and to attend to 
the dairy-work. In the chapel was 
the effigy of Our Lady of Muswell, 
one of those miracle- working 
images at one time to be found in 
various parts of England, and still 


venerated in some places on the 
Continent. 

In The Four P's; a very Mery 
Enterlude of a Palmer, a Pardoner, 
a Potecary, and a Pedlar, by John 
Heywood, the Palmer relates that 
among other holy places, embrac- 
ing, apparently, all the holy places 
in Christendom, he has been 


* At Crome, at Wilsdone, and at 


Muswel, 

At Saint Richard and at Saint 
Roke, 

And at Our Lady that standeth in 
the oke.” 


Of these, Wilsdone, Muswell, 
and the Oke were all shrines of the 
Virgin, and all within the county 
of Middlesex. The situation of 
the Oke is not known, but it was 
somewhere between Islington and 
Highgate, possibly at what is now 
called Gospel Oak. 

Heywood lived at North Mims, 
in Hertfordshire, about ten miles 
to the north of Muswell Hill, and 
most probably had himself visited 
all the local shrines. Doubtless, 
too, he had often seen parties of 
pilgrims pass along the high road 
on their journey from London to 
the shrine of St. Alban, a saint to 
whom great reverence was paid in 
those days. These pilgrims tra- 
velled through Holloway, and, 
avoiding Highgate Hill, by Tal- 
lingdon Lane to Crouch End, and 
so up the ascent, paying their devo- 
tions to Our Lady of Muswell by 
the way. They must have wel- 
comed the little chapel and the 
cool well as a pleasant place of rest 
and refreshment after their climb 
up the hill, 

Though neither so popular nor 
so renowned as the shrine of St, 
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Alban, Muswell was yet a very 
favourite resort of the devout, and 
had the advantage of lying nearer 
to London. Its fame appears to 
have been advanced, though we 
cannot suppose that it was founded, 
by a tradition concerning a king of 
Scotland who came all the way 
from his own country, by divine 
inspiration, to seek relief at the 
English Moss, or Mouse, Well for 
a strange malady that had seized 
him. It is not quite clear, how- 
ever, in the case of the rank-and- 
file of the pilgrims, whether the 
well, or the image in the adjoining 
chapel, worked the healing, or 
whether one supplemented the 
virtues of the other. But arguing 
from analogy, we may be fairly 
certain that the well was sacred 
and renowned long before the 
image was heard of, and that the 
Clerkenwell nuns, or their bene- 
factor the Bishop of London, chose 
this site for their chapel advisedly. 

Very little is known of the 
English miracle-working figures of 
the Virgin, but as many of these 
images, including the famous one 
of Walsingham, were burnt at 
Chelsea in 1538, it is most probable 
that Our Lady of Muswell shared 
the same fate. From this time, in 
any case, the well rapidly declined 
in favour, and thus deprived of its 
two attractions, if the expression be 
allowed, we may suppose that the 
little chapel fell into disuse. By 
the end of the sixteenth century its 
site was already occupied by a 
dwelling-house, and in a cellar 
beneath this dwelling the well 
found an ignoble oblivion. 

There is a passage in Stow’s 
Survey of London which has been 
quoted by some as referring to this 
chapel at Muswell, and in order to 
clear up a misconception it may be 
quoted again here. ‘So much of 


the Church which remaineth,”’ it 
runs, “(for one great Ile thereof 
fell downe) serveth as a Parish 
church of S. John, not onely for 
the Tenementcs and neare in- 
habitantes, but also (as is afore- 
saide) for all up to Highgate, Mos- 
well, &c.1” The concluding words 
show that the church spoken of was 
not at Muswell, but served as 
Muswell’s parish church, which is 
quite another matter. Also, it is 
in the highest degree improbable 
that the shrine of Our Lady at 
Muswell was contained in a church 
with “ great aisles,” or that such a 
building could have disappeared so 
soon and so completely as the Mus- 
well chapel did, or that its site 
would have been covered by a 
dwelling. Moreover, no church at 
Muswell could have served as a 
parish church for the neighbour- 
hood, for Muswell was not a 
parish, but only a very small part 
of a parish. “‘SS. James and John” 
Clerkenwell, was Muswell’s parish 
church, and it is to this church that 
Stow refers in the passage in ques- 
tion, as may be seen by any one 
who reads through his chapter on 
Clerkenwell, in which this passage 
occurs. 

Some think that the old well is 
is at the present day concealed 
under the little railed-in shrubbery 
at the junction of the roads on 
the summit of the hill, but it was 
more probably represented by a 
disused pump lately to be seen 
in the neighbourhood of “* Well- 
field” Road. Yet the metamor- 
phosis that this once lovely place 





1 Stow, Survey of London, 1598, 
p. 360. Strype’s edition (1720, 
bk. iv., p. 68) has “ Parish Church 
of St. James.” The church ap- 
pears to have been dedicated to 
beth St. James and St. John. 


Muswell 


has undergone within even the last 
half decade renders it no wonder 
that anything more antique thana 
pillar-box should have been lost 
sight of. 

In Hope’s Legendary Lore of the 
Holy Wells of England the Moss 
Well is named St. Lazarus’ Well, 
but I do not know upon what 
authority. Again, Robinson, who 
has preserved in his various works 
so much of the history of North 
Middlesex, speaks of it in the 
History of Tottenham as St. Dunstan’s 
Well, but it is not probable that 
the Moss Well and St. Dunstan’s 
Well were identical. Robinson 
adds that the latter was “near 
Bounds Green.”’ So was the former, 
in one sense, Bounds Green being 
less than a mile from the summit 
of Muswell Hill. There is at 
Bounds Green, however, a bow- 
shot from Bowes Park Station, a 
monstrously ugly building called the 
Springfield Tavern, and, perhaps, 
if the origin of this name could be 
traced it would take us back to 
the original spring and the original 
field, and we should find the spring 
to be the St. Dunstan’s Well 
spoken of by Robinson. It is 
worth noticing, too, that a short 
distance from the tavern, in the 
direction of Colney Hatch, there is 
a still green and rural lane on the 
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Tus Roman Anrtiquitizs Com- 
MITTEE FOR YORKSHIRE.—It was 
with great interest that we heard 
some months ago of the formation 
of a Roman Antiquities Committee 
for Yorkshire, under the presi- 
dency of Dr. N. Bodington, Vice- 
Chancellor of Leeds University. 
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left-hand side of the road, leading 
to a pottery, and that in the 
pottery-field there is a well or pond 
of some size. Here, I venture to 
suggest, is St. Dunstan’s well, and 
being in Tottenham parish it is 
more likely to be the well indicated 
by Robinson in his History of 
Tottenham than the Moss Well, 
which was in Clerkenwell parish. 
In its time, Muswell Hill has 
had men of mark among its inhabi- 
tants. Thomas Moore lived in 
the pretty house at the foot of the 
slope, on the left-hand side of the 
pilgrims’ road from Crouch End, 
opposite what was once known as 
Muswell Hill Common, but Com- 
mon no longer. At the top of the 
slope Topham Beauclerk, friend of 
Dr. Johnson and others of his 
brilliant contemporaries, had a 
house called The Grove. The house 
has vanished, but its lovely grounds 
are now part of the Alexandra 
Palace gardens. Tocome to more 
recent days, W. E. Henley lived at 
one time in this neighbourhood. 
Mattysons, a house occupying 
some part of the Clerkenwell-Mus- 
well acres, was the residence of Sir 
Julius Cesar, a prominent man in 
the time of Elizabeth and her two 
royal successors. He was a friend of 
Lord Bacon’s. No one now seems 
to know where Mattysons stood, 


Societies 


It was indeed time that some such 
authoritative body should be 
formed to act as a centre for 
archeological research in the 
county, and to co-ordinate and 
supervise the work of amateurs, 
often more enthusiastic than criti- 
cal. The inaugural meeting of the 
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society took place on March 3 at 
York, in the Museum of the York 
Philosophical Society, whence, 
after a short address by Mr. F. J. 
Haverfield, of Christ Church Col- 
lege, Oxford, the members started 
on a tour of inspection of the old 
Roman wall of the city and the 
fortifications. Later they reas- 
sembled in the Museum, where an 
address was delivered by Mr. 
Haverfield, in which he laid stress 
on the necessity for expert know- 
ledge, such as could only be sup- 
plied by the Universities, to sift 
and control the observations accu- 
mulated by local workers. There 
was especial need of bibliographical 
work to render available and to 
criticise the material already col- 
lected, and he suggested the pub- 
lication of a work into which 
should be gathered all that is 
actually known concerning the 
York antiquities, avoiding theories 
and giving only facts. 

We learn that among the un- 
dertakings proposed for the coming 
summer are the investigation of 
the Roman road from Ilkley to 
Adel and Tadcaster, under the 
superintendence of Sir John 
Barran; the excavation of the 
Roman villa at Harpham (super- 
vised by Mr. T. Sheppard); the 
investigation of the Roman road 
between Stamford Bridge and 
Filey (under Mr. W. Stevenson) ; 
the excavation of Roman founda- 
tions at Middleham (Dr. Bodington 
undertaking the preliminary ar- 
rangements) ; and the investigation 
of Roman remains at Well, near 
Tanfield (Mr. J. N. Dickons). 
We congratulate the society on a 
most interesting programme, and 
wish it every success in its work. 


Tue Royat Hisroricat So- 
crzeTy.—In their continuation of 
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the series of volumes begun long 
ago by the Campen Society, the 
Royal Historical Society have this 
year published a valuable selection 
of “State Trials of the Reign of 
Edward I., 1289-1293” (Camden 
Society, Third Series, Vol. ix.), 
edited by Professor T. F. Tout and 
Miss Hilda Johnstone. When, 
after more than three years’ 
absence in France and Gascony, 
Edward I. returned to England in 
August, 1289, he was met by 
such a universal outcry against 
those whom he had left in charge 
of affairs, especially the judicial 
officers, that he was led imme- 
diately to appoint a commission to 
inquire into the complaints, and to 
try those against whom charges 
were brought, amongst the accused 
being such high officials as Thomas 
de Weyland, the chief justice of 
the Common Pleas, and Ralph de 
Hengham, chief justice of the 
King’s Bench. The account of the 
proceedings before this commission 
is preserved at the Public Record 
Office in two rolls, numbered 541A 
and 5418, and from these the work 
before us is taken. We have here 
twenty-one select cases printed 
from ro!l 5418, while in two appen- 
dices, which together take up just 
half the book, is given a full analy- 
sis of the contents of both the 
rolls, including respectively 504 and 
165 cases. Unfortunately, these 
rolls, valuable as they are, have by 
ho means the interest which the 
circumstances of the inquiry and 
the rank of the accused would 
lead one to expect. The charges 
are often vague, and in many 
instances are not given at all, while 
in numerous other cases the result 
of the trial does not appear, or the 
parchment happens to be defective 
in important places, so that on the 
whole the record is far less complete 
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than would at first sight be sup- 
posed. Nevertheless this work, the 
appendices perhaps even more than 
the trials printed at length, was 
well worth doing, and will un- 
doubtedly be of great value for 
reference. There is an excellent 
introduction of forty-five pages by 
Miss Hilda Johnstone, who accor- 
ding to Professor Tout’s preface 
has done the bulk of the work. An 
additional appendix contains the 
curious satirical Latin “‘ Narratio de 
Passione Justiciariorum,” which 
relates in a mock parable the events 
of the year. 


Tue  $YorxsHireE DIALect 
SocieTy.—The seventh part of 
the‘ Transactions ” of this Society, 
issued in February, contains three 
papers read before the membess in 
the course of last year. The first 
here printed, by Professor F. W. 
Moorman, of Leeds, deals with 
the Wakefield (or Townely) Miracle 
Plays. He discusses the gradual 
growth of the cycle, and its con- 
nection with the York plays, 
recognising before the beginning 
of the fifteenth century “ at least 
two layers of workmanship— 
a primitive layer, and, superimposed 
on it, a second layer of plays 
borrowed from York.” Soon after 
this date, however, five or possibly 
six, new plays were added, differ- 
ing much from the others both in 
general character and in metrical 
form, and greatly superior from 
the literary point of view. Among 
these are the two well-known 
“ Shepherds’ Plays,”’ of which the 
second is admittedly the most 
remarkable achievement of the 
miracle drama in England. Pass- 
ing very lightly over the rest, 
Professor Moorman gives a full 
account of this play, and shows 


its importance as marking a dis- 
tinct stage in the progress of the 
drama. It may in short be 
claimed as a pure comedy, which, 
though separated by a gap of 
more than a hundred years from 
the interludes of John Heywood, 
who took the next great step in 
advance, yet has certain points of 
resemblance with the work of the 
Elizabethan age. Professor Moor- 
man concludes with the suggestion 
that this play, which was recently 
acted with great success in one of 
the American universities, should 
be again performed—after an in- 
terval of four hundred years—in 
its native place. 

The second paper, “ A Handful 
of Derivations,” by the Rev. J. 
Hanson Green, after giving 
several amusing examples of the 
errors into which the untrained 
philologist may fall, lays down 
some useful rules for inquiries into 
dialectic etymology, illustrating 
them by examples from the dialect 
of the West Riding. It includes 
also notes on a number of words of 
peculiar or doubtful etymology. 

The part concludes with a short 
paper on “ Ancient Danish ‘ Mens- 
names’ in Yorkshire,” by the late 
Professor Dr. George Stephens. 
This has been printed from a copy 
in the possession of the Rev. E. 
Maule Cole, who prefixes a note 
which in one respect is somewhat 
vague. “It is,” he says, “as far 
as I know, a translation of a paper 
published in some Society’s trans~ 
actions at Copenhagen.” As a 
matter of fact the paper appeared 
in English, word for word as here, 
in “Blandinger udgivne af Uni- 
versitets-Jubilzets danske Sam- 
fund ved Samfundets Sekretzr 
(Universitets — Jubilzets danske 
Samfund. Nr. 3),” Copenhagen, 


1881, Part I. pp. 60-69. 
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Tue GrapnicaL SocieTy.— 
Some of our readers will be in- 
terested to learn of the forma- 
tion in Germany of a society, 
the “Graphische Gesellschaft,” 
for the reproduction of rare and 
interesting early woodcuts, en- 
gravings, block-books, and _illus- 
trated books. The issue of the 
publications is for the present 
under the directorship of Professor 
Lehrs, Dr. Friedlander, and Dr. 
Kristeller. whose names shou!d 
ensure success to the undertaking. 
The annual subscription is to be 
thirty marks, and should be sent at 
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once to the firm of Bruno Cassirer, 
Derfflingerstrasse 16, Berlin, W., as 
publication will be commenced 
only if a sufficient number of 
members join. Should the English 
applications for membership be 
numerous enough to justify the 
additional expense, the notes which 
will accompany the reproductions 
will be printed in English as well 
as in German. A prospectus has 
been issued giving the names of 
those who had joined the Society 
up to March 20, and a list of the 
publications with which it is pro- 
posed to commence work. 


Short Notices of Books 


** Oldcastle-Falstaff in der englis- 
chen Literatur bis zu Shake- 
speare.” Von WILHELM 
BagskeE (“ Palaestra,” 4) (Ber- 
lin: Mayer & Miller, 1905. 
M.3,60). 


The theory that in Shakes. 
peare’s “‘ Henry IV.” the character 
now called Falstaff bore originally 
the name of Oldcastle is almost 
universally accepted. The pur- 
pose of the volume of “ Palaes- 
tra” before us is—assuming the 
truth of this theory—to investi- 
gate what, if any, characteris- 
tics were borrowed from the his- 
torical personage, besides, in the 
first instance, the name. The 
work is, in fact, an elaborate study 
of the character of Sir John Old- 
castle as presented in literature 
from the date of his execution in 
1417 to 1601. Mr. Baeske first 
deals with the life and character of 
the Lollard leader as described in 
documents contemporary or nearly 
so, and next with the picture of 


him in the writings of Catholic, 
generally monastic, historians from 
that date until the Reformation. 
It goes without saying that to 
these authors he was a heretic, and 
was treated as such. By the writers 
of the Reformation he was natur- 
ally looked upon in a very different 
light, and in Bale’s “Brefe 
ahronycle” of his examination 
and death, and in Foxe’s “ Acts 
and Monuments,” he has become 
*“‘the blessed martyr of Christ.” 
It is Bale who first makes mention 
of Oldcastle’s unruly youth, which 
was “full of wanton wildness 
befere he knew the Scriptures,” 
an observation to which seems 
primarily due the character given 
to him by the dramatists. Mr. 
Baeske then passes to the considera- 
tion of the plays in which Old- 
castle (or Falstaff) figures, the 
‘* Famous Victories of Henry the 
Fifth,” Shakespeare’s “Henry IV.,” 
“Henry V.,” and “ Merry Wives,” 
and Munday and others’ “ Life of 
Sir John Oldcastle.” All these are 
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analysed in detail and the degree 
of their dependence on the his- 
torical character discussed. A 
final chapter deals with John 
Weever’s “‘ Mirror of Martyrs.” 

The work is very elaborately 
and, it appears, thoroughly done, 
though perhaps somewhat fuller 
reference might have been made 
to the large amount which has 
already been written on the sub- 
ject. This does not, however, 
affect in an appreciable degree the 
value of Mr. Baeske’s independent 
investigations, for which, as a 
laborious and careful study, he 
deserves high credit. 

In conclusion we would urge 
the publishers of *‘ Palaestra”’ to 
issue their books in a form more 
convenient to those students who 
cannot afford to send them to the 
binder immediately on receipt. 
Earlier volumes have at least been 
sewn, if badly; the sheets of this 
work are simply stuck into the 
cover, with the result that, on 
being cut open, the book is at once 
reduced to a mere collection of 
loose leaves. The volumes of this 
series are valuable enough to be 
issued in a form which gives them 
a better chance of escaping de- 
struction. 


“Sicily.” By the late Augustus 
. C. Hare and St. Clair 
Baddeley. (London : W. Heine- 
mann, 1905). 3s. 


THose whose good fortune it is 
to be able to visit Sicily can hardly 
wish for a more delightful guide 
than this little book. Of Hare’s 
knowledge of Italy and the skill 
with which he managed, without 
ever becoming tedious, to introduce 
such wealth of antiquarian learning 
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into his work, it is surely unneces- 
sary now to speak; while Mr. St. 
Clair Baddeley has already col- 
laborated with him in several 
volumes with marked success. One 
cannot criticise a work of this 
class save in the places with which 
it deals, after full experience of 
its merits and defects in actual 
use, but it may at least be said 
that the book before us has every 
appearance of completeness, and is 
most interesting reading. It con- 
tains numerous excellent illustra- 
tions as well as several maps and 
plans, and is of a handy size for the 
pocket. If we have any fault to 
find it is that the practical infor- 
mation for travellers seems less full 
than might be desired. Though 
doubtless true enough, it is rather 
an evasion of responsibility for 
the writer of a guide-book to say 
that hotels “ vary under successive 
managers. . . . Hence it is safest 
not to recommend any especially.” 
This is all very well for those who 
are sufficiently familiar with the 
language and the country to make 
the necessary enquiries beforehand, 
but others will assuredly feel the 
want of a little more precision. 
Nor would it in any way have 
detracted from the literary merits 
of the work to have told us in an 
introductory chapter something as 
to the expenses of a tour there, the 
best time of year for it, the accom- 
modation to be expected, and the 
discomforts to be endured. What 
little is said on these points is 
scattered here and there, and by 
no means easy tofind. There are, 
however, other books on Sicily 
from which information of this 
sort may be obtained : there is, so 
far as we are aware, none which, 
while of any practical service as a 
guide, has about it such a pleasant 
flavour of scholarship. 
x 
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“ Monumental Brasses in the Bed- 
fordshire Churches.” By Grace 
Isherwood. (Elliot Stock). 


Tuis unpretentious little book 
deals with a subject of considerable 
interest, and a good deal of time 
has clearly been spent in its com- 
pilation. Bedfordshire is particu- 
larly rich in church brasses, and 
the period which they cover is 
sufficiently long to provide ex- 
amples of the art in allits stages to 
its decline in the early seventeenth 
century. Although the author 
has done little more than note 
down particulars of the monuments 
she has met with, probably few 
brasses have escaped her survey. 
Descriptions of these, and copies 
of the incised legends, practically 
make up the slender volume. 

The purpose of some of these 
crabbed inscriptions seems at times 
to have eluded her. “ Yistis” and 
“ Sustyces” (p. 22) can hardly 
stand for anything but giftis (gifts) 
and justyces. These may be 
printer’s errors; and the odd 
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Latinity of some of the epitaphs 
may be of the same category. 
Nalueras, obdermire, sexugesimum, 
are disconcerting words; while 
heraldry, we think, would disown 
a “shield on a bend” such as 
that with which Thomas Portyng- 
ton is credited. The method 
pursued in the description of 
costume we have not carefully 
examined, but it seems rather 
gratuitous and misplaced informa- 
tion to write (under head Tilbrook, 
All Saints’) : 

“ The wife wears a tight-fitting 
kirtle, low at the neck, with tight 
sleeves ; over this robe a mantle 
was worn.” For the brass itself 
(not shown in the book) displays 
only the mantle, buttoned high 
up the neck (which it hides) to the 
ears. The ends of the sleeves are 
just visible over the wrists. 

Miss K. Isherwood’s plates are 
meritorious, if a little out of draw- 
ing. For the comparison of detail, 
reproductions of the rubbings, by 
photographic means, would have 
had advantages. 


Review of the Month — 


Tue Spanish match, though certain 
of our more rigid Protestants have 
found in it occasion te murmur, as 
if it were a thing unnatural and 
unheard of that a young mnamorata 
should see reasons and reasons to 
adopt the faith of her intended 
husband, is cordially approved by 
the good sense of the nation at 
large. ‘Times are changed, and it 
would be as absurd as unjust 
to persevere to-day in a policy 
which was dictated by cireum- 
stances which no longer exist. 


The formal reception of H.R.H. 


Princess Victoria Eugénie Julia 
Ena of Battenberg into the Roman 
Church took place in the chapel 
of the Miramar Palace at San 
Sebastian on March 7, and two 
days later her betrothal to King 
Alfonso was officially announced. 
The Cortes has since fixed the 
future Queen’s allowance at 
450,000 pesetas (£18,000), and the 
Matriage is expected to be 
solemnised on June 3. 

It is impossible to deny that 
food for the mind presupposes 
food for the body, and that there 
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fore the State, which requires the 
child to receive the one, must take 
care that he receives a sufficient, 
though no more than a sufficient, 
quantum of the other. So far 
every thoughtful and humane 
person must go with the advocates 
of free meals for the children in 
the primary schools. But in 
applying this principle it is to be 
hoped that the legislature will pro- 
ceed with the utmost circumspec- 
tion, lest a new and most de- 
moralising form of indiscriminate 
charity should acquire legal sanc- 
tion. 

The Mother of Parliaments is 
evidently disposed to follow in the 
wake of her children in regard to 
payment of salaries to members. 
This was but to be expected, for 
she has renewed her youth, and 
will doubtless do many a foolish 
thing before she is wise again. 
But we are unable to see any 
excuse for this particular folly. 
Happily by no means all Membersof 
Parliament are as yet in need of such 
stipends, and the case of those who 
are could be met by charging their 
remuneration upon their constitu- 
ents according to the ancient 
constitutional practice. That 
would secure the independence of 
the members no less effectually 
than a grant by a State, while it 
would check the growth of that 
noxious weed, the professional 
politician. Nor can it be main- 
tained that a constituency which 
knowingly returns a poor man to 
Parliament is entitled to throw the 
burden of his support upon the 
State. 

The military policy of the 
Government is not yet fully deve- 
loped, but so far as we may judge 
by Mr. Haldane’s discursive dis- 
quisitions of March 8, 15 and 19, 
we cannot but regard it with mis- 


giving. The actual retrenchments 
proposed are indeed by no means 
excessive, and may be justifiable. 
At any rate, no exception can be 
taken to the policy which they 
represent, the withdrawal from 
positions the defence of which is 
best left to the Navy; but the 
principles laid down as regulative 
of army reorganisation, i.¢., that 
our command of the sea renders us 
virtually secure at home, and that 
in a war overseas time must always 
fight on our side, enabling us to 
convert half-trained men into 
effectives during its progress, are 
far from indisputable. That we 
may reasonably count on main- 
taining the Navy at such a strength 
as to prevent the landing of any 
large force upon our shores at any 
one time may indeed be assumed ; 
but raids are unquestionably pos- 
sible, and a successful raid upon 
London would be a disaster with- 
out a parallel in the history of the 
world; while as to the defence 
of India, Russia, though eclipsed, 
is not effaced, and in a war with 
that Power upon the north-west 
frontier, our habit of blundering at 
the outset being apparently incur- 
able, our initial losses might well 
prove so heavy that no subsequent 
exertions would enable us to repair 
them. 

We should therefore view with 
the gravest apprehension any 
material reduction of our fighting 
strength in India. Nor does our 
dominion in Africa appear to be 
so secure as to warrant either now or 
in the near future any considerable 
curtailment of the Imperial garri- 
sons. Moreover, when it is sug- 
gested that the size of our army 
should be regulated by our policy, 
we must remember that our policy 
should be and on the whole must 
be continuous, In the future asin 
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the past it will be determined by 
forces which the statesmen in office 
at any particular juncture will have 
little power to control. We have 
undertaken in the Far East grave 
responsibilities which we cannot 
shirk without lasting disgrace ; nor 
can we afford to ignore the possi- 
bility of entanglements in Europe 
and the Levant in which the 
prompt and effective use of the 
military arm would be essential to 
the maintenance of the national 
honour. Ceveris paribus the ad- 
vantage will always rest with the 
Power which can ‘strike hardest at 
the beginning of a campaign, 
possesses the most effective reserves, 
and can bring them up most 
quickly; and si vis pacem, para 
bellum is the maxim of soundest 
policy and truest economy. It is 
therefore singular to find our 
apostle of efficiency apparently dis- 
posed to swell the numbers of our 
gallant Volunteers by lowering the 
none too high standard of 
efficiency which is now required 
of them, while it remains doubtful 
whether the efficiency of the 
militia can be materially increased 
without seriously reducing the 
numerical strength of that force. 
On the other hand it is cheering 
to be assured by so great an 
authority that we have now think- 
ing officers, and an army more effi- 
cient than at any former time, and 
soon to be yet more efficient 
by the possession of field guns that 
are not antiquated, and a short 
rifle which, despite certain disad- 
vantages, is better than the weapon 
which it displaces. 

Care is being taken so to admin- 
ister the Alien Act as to secure the 
right of asylum to political and 
religious refugees; but as it is 
apparently impossible in many 
cases for the authorities to dis- 


tinguish the Jona fide refugee from 
the impostor, and the benefit of 
the doubt is always allowed to 
those who claim the privilege, it is 
manifest that not a few aliens of 
the least desirable sort are likely to 
obtain admission. A Government 
which is not prepared strictly to 
enforce the law would perhaps be 
better advised to propose its 
repeal. 

It will never do for this country 
to run short of British seamen, and 
the statistics quoted during the 
debate on the first reading of the 
Merchant Shipping Bill show that 
we have grave cause for anxiety on 
this score. The question is hardly, 
if at all, less urgent than that of 
the depopulation of the rural 
districts, and therefore demands 
early and most serious consideration 
on the part of the Government, 

The course taken by the Govern- 
ment on March 2, upon the motion 
to censure Lord Milner’s authorisa- 
tion of illegal punishments in the 
Transvaal mines, is, we think, a 
singularly bad precedent. Every 
man, even a great servant of the 
State, whose conduct is impugned, 
is entitled to a definite pronounce- 
ment either of condemnation or of 
absolution. To express disappro- 
bation of a practice while expressly 
refraining from passing censure 
upon individuals is to censure by 
innuendo, a procedure unworthy 
of the grand inquest of the nation. 

The prompt and vigorous mea- 
sures taken by the Government of 
Natal have averted the threatened 
insurrection, but the situation is 
still such as to demand the utmost 
vigilance. In these circumstances 
it is as natural as deplorable that 
the Natal Ministry should have 
resigned upon the reprieve by the 
Home Government (March 29) of 
twelve natives accused of the 
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murder of Inspector Hunt of the 
Natal Police, and sentenced to 
death by court martial. Happily 
the reprieve has since been with- 
drawn, and the law has taken its 
course. 

The Kareima Abu Hamed Rail- 
way, connecting Dongola with the 
Red Sea, was declared opened by 
the Sirdar, Sir R. Wingate, on 
March 9. Besides its commercial 
importance the line affords ready 
access to the pyramids of Jebel 
Baikal, Kurru, Zama, Mayal Nurri 
and Tangassi. ‘The distance from 
terminus to terminus is not less 
than 138 miies, but notwithstand- 
ing considerable engineering diffi- 
culties, the work was completed 
within eight months. 

The operations in Northern 
Nigeria have so far been completely 
successful, Sokoto was relieved by 
Major Goodwin on March 12, 
The enemy behaved with conspicu- 
ous gallantry, and after losing 300 
men in two attempts to break the 
British square, and also charging 
the mounted infantry, were only 
dislodged from the town, after the 
usual prelude of shell fire, at the 
point of the bayonet. So stout 
was their resistance that they are 
reported tobe virtually annihilated ; 
the casualties on our side were 
slight. Our troops have on this 
Occasion shown extraordinary mo- 
bility,the column from the Munshi 
district, where the fighting was 
insignificant, having marched 312 
miles in twelve days, and the re- 
maining eighty-three miles in 
thirty-eight hours. Nor has the 
energy displayed in coping with 
this emergency been excessive, the 
powerful Emir of Hadeija having 
already shown signs of disaffection, 
which have rendered necessary the 
despatch of a strong force to the 
support of the small British corps 


of observation that since last 
summer has been quartered in 
close proximity to his capital. 

Pursuant to the Anglo-French 
Convention of November 29, 1887, 
the administration of justice in the 
New Hebrides is vested in courts of 
naval officers of both nationalities. 
This system has doubtless worked 
as well as could have been expected ; 
but it has left much to be desired, 
and a mixed Commission was 
recently appointed to consider its 
amendment. The Commission, 
which sat at London, has now 
framed a scheme for the establish- 
ment of regular courts of justice 
and a special tribunal for the trial 
of cases relating to land: the 
scheme also provides for the 
creation of municipalities. There 
is to be no partition of the 
islands, and the system of separate 
jurisdictions is to be retained except 
in the land court, which is to be 
international. ‘The scheme, which 
has not yet been sanctioned by 
Lord Elgin, appears to be regarded 
with no great favour in Australasia. 

The Dreadnought will soon have 
more than one rival afloat. Despite 
the opposition of the Social Demo- 
crats and a section of the Radical 
Party, the German Reichstag on 
March 28 passed the Navy Bill, 
which provides for the construction 
of two battleships of 18,000 tons’ 
displacement and six large cruisers 
during a series of years. 

France after a period of languor 
is also awakening to the need of 
strengthening her Navy, and pro- 
poses to build six cruisers of 18,000 
tons’ displacement. 

In the Russian programme of 
naval construction the heaviest item 
is nine turret ships of from 16,000 
to 17,000 tons’ displacement. 

‘In war it is the last louis d’or 
that wins” is a dictum attributed 
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to the Grand Monarque; and 
unless the universal consensus of 
naval architects should be falsified 
by experience, it is certainly the 
last louis d’or that is destined to 
win in naval warfare. 

The loss of a single life in an 
affray at Boeschépe in the Depart- 
ment of the Nord between the 
police engaged in enforcing the 
Church and State Separation Law 
and their clerical antagonists proved 
a godsend to the malcontents in 
the French Chamber. A debate 
on the question, raised in the 
usual way by interpellation on 
March 7, showed that M. Rouvier’s 
attempt to combine firmness with 
moderation in the administration 
of the law had united against him 
the Right, the extreme Left, and 
the Centre, represented by M. 
Ribot. With signal impartiality 
the Chamber directed the speeches 
of M. Ribot, the Abbé Lemire, and 
M. Briand, the law’s stoutest cham- 
pion, to be placarded throughout 
thecountry. A resolution of confi- 
dence in the Government was then 
moved by M. Peret, and on its 
defeat by 267 to 234 votes 
M. Rouvier forthwith resigned. 
Pending the  interministerium, 
orders were issued to the préfets to 
defer the taking of inventories in 
districts where disturbance was 
apprehended. In the new ad- 
ministration formed by M. Sarrien, 
a strong Radical, who has lent 
powerful support to M. Combes in 
the Senate, the most conspicuous 
figure is M. Clemenceau, the 
veteran wrecker of governments, 
whose choice of the Home Office 
in which to make his début as a 
cabinet minister has elicited much 
comment. The acceptance by M. 
Briand of the portfolio of Public 
Instruction and Worship should be 
a guarantee that there will be no 
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surrender to the clerical extremists, 
M. Poincaré, the new Minister of 
Finance, is a distinguished barrister 
with a seat in the Senate. Three 
members of the Rouvier adminis- 
tration retain office, viz., M. 
Etienne, Minister of War, M. 
Thomson, Minister of the Marine, 
and M. Ruau, Minister of Agricul- 
ture. The conduct of foreign 
affairs is as safe in the hands of 
M. Léon Bourgeois as in those of 
his predecessor. ‘The Ministry is 
strong and united, but the crisis is 
grave, and it is impossible to fore- 
cast the result of the General 
Election, which is to be held early 
in May. 

A conflagration which broke out 
on March Io in a coal mine at 
Lens in the Pas de Calais has cost 
the lives of 1200 miners, notwith- 
standing heroic efforts on the part 
of their comrades, nobly seconded 
by a company of the Westphalian 
Salvage Corps from Gelsenkirchen, 
to effect their rescue. This appal- 
ling disaster drew from the Pope, 
the German Emperor, and our own 
most gracious Sovereign heartfelt 
expressions of sympathy with the 
bereaved. The equivalent of 
£20,000 was at once voted by the 
Chamber of Deputies towards 
their relief, and the fund has been 
supplemented by voluntary con- 
tributions. Nevertheless, it is by 
no means surprising that the 
miners, who are said to attribute 
the disaster to neglect of due pre- 
cautions by the mineowners,deemed 
the moment opportune for a 
general strike. The prospect, how- 
ever, excited such anxiety in the 
capital that to allay it M. Clemen- 
ceau on March 17 visited Lens, 
and unescorted made his way to 
the headquarters of the strikers, 
and,speedily disarming the suspicion 
with which he was at first received, 
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assured them that so long as they 
exercised their undoubted right in 
a peaceable manner there would 
be no display of military force, 
though the mines would be guarded. 
Though well received by his hear- 
ers, the Minister’s friendly ad- 
monition did not prevent the 
manifestation by the strikers, as 
their numbers increased, of so tur- 
bulent a spirit that it was deemed 
necessary to call troops to the aid 
of the gendarmes. No serious 
rioting, however, occurred. 

The attitude of the Government 
towards the clerical lawbreakers is 
somewhat ambiguous, M. Clemen- 
ceau having coupled with an 
announcement that the law will be 
enforced the singularly frank ack- 
nowledgment that in his opinion 
a matter of counting church can- 
dlesticks is not worth a human 
life. 

Monte Dajo, the last stronghold 
of the outlaws in the Philippines, 
has been taken by the American 
troops under the command of 
General Wood after two days’ hard 
fighting (March 6-8). The opera- 
tions were of an unusually difficult 
character, the mountain being of 
volcanic formation and extremely 
steep, the cone 400 ft. high, and 
the ridges timber-clad and strongly 
fortified. Nevertheless the Ameri- 
can losses were comparatively 
slight, while the outlaws, who 
fought with the energy of despair, 
were slain toa man. ‘The bodies 
of some women and children were 
also found among the dead. 

President Roosevelt is indefatig- 
able, and does not know when he is 
beaten; which is altogether as 
it should be, seeing that his 
party in the Senate seems to 
be doomed to perpetual defeat. 
The Philippine Tariff Bill, which 
embodied his policy, has been 
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massacred in committee by an op- 
position more interested in sugar 
and tobacco than in the principles 
which should govern the relations 
between the Republic and her 
colonies. The Railway Rate Bill 
will hardly pass without the con- 
cession to the companies of the full 
right of recourse to the courts of 
law, which the President designed 
it to limit; and in regard to the 
Statehood Bill the Senate has 
again thrown down the gauntlet 
to the President by so amending it 
as to preclude the compulsory 
union of Arizona and New Mexico. 
This being a cardinal point in the 
Presidential policy, the Speaker on 
March 22 declined to submit the 
amendment to the House of Re- 
presentatives, and upon his motion 
it was resolved to reserve the ques- 
tion for rediscussion in conference 
with the Senate. Thwarted thus 
by the Senate, and forced into an 
unnatural alliance with the Demo- 
crats, the President is at the same 
time harassed by the Labour Party, 
who appear to regard it as his 
bounden duty and highest privilege 
to shape or strain the law in their 
favour in every conceivable par- 
ticular. They will be satisfied 
with nothing less than an absolute 
and universal eight hours’ law, 
exemption from the jurisdiction by 
injunction, stringent enforcement 
and re-enforcement of the Anti- 
Chinese laws, and special legisla- 
tion to protect their interests 
against their most formidable 
enemy, the Trust. Verily the 
President had need be an invincible 
Briareus, and rerpd-ywvos dvev Wo-you 
to do justice to himself and all 
parties in circumstances of such 
uncommon difficulty; and to fill 
up the measure of his misfortunes 
his purposed revision of the Dingley 
Tariff has just been vetoed by the 
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Chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means (March 27). 

The Japanese Government has 
pronounced in favour of conscrip- 
tion. The details of the plan are 
not yet disclosed, but it seems that 
the term of service is to be two 
years, and that it is anticipated 
that at a trifling cost the military 
strength of the country will be in- 
creased by 33 percent. A Bill for 
the nationalisation of the greater 
part of the railway system upon 
the basis of expropriation at the 
rate of twenty times the average 
profits of the three years imme- 
diately preceding the war, payment 
to be effected by bonds at 5 per 
cent. interest redeemable within 
forty-five years, has passed both 
Houses of Parliament by immense 
majorities. Greater economy and 
facility of traffic are expected to be 
thus secured, but doubtless the 
measure is in part dictated by 
strategic considerations. ‘The pur- 
chase-money is estimated at 
441,000,000 yen (44,100,000). 
The latest additions to the Japan- 
ese Navy are the British-built 
battleships Katori and Kashima, 
whose officers and crews received a 
hearty welcome on their arrival in 
London on March 24. 

Representative government in 
strict subordination to the auto- 
cratic principle is now secured in 
Russia, so far as wax and parchment 
can secure it, by the Imperial 
Ukases and Manifesto of March 5. 
The Council of the Empire, which 
has hitherto been a merely consul- 
tative body, will in future contain 
as many elected as nominated 
members. The elective element 
will represent the provinces, the 
Orthodox Church, and certain 
corporate or quasi-corporate bodies, 
and the method of election will be 
indirect. Thus one member will 
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be returned by each Provincial 
Zemstvo, or in default of a 
Zemstvo by a representative con- 
gress of landowners, and six 
members by a congress of Polish 
landowners meeting at Warsaw; 
six members will also be returned 
by the Synod of the Orthodox 
Church, six by representatives of 
the Academy of Sciences and the 
Universities, twelve by represen- 
tatives of the Bourses of Com- 
merce and Industry, and eigh- 
teen by representatives of the 
nobles. Every candidate must be 
at least forty years of age and a 
graduate of some University. 
The members will stand for 
re-election in thirds, one-third 
every three years. They will 
receive a daily fee of twenty- 
five roubles ({2 10s.) during the 
session. ‘The President and Vice- 
President of the Council will be 
appointed by the Tsar. Both the 
Council and the Duma will be 
summoned and prorogued annually 
by Imperial Ukase. They will have 
equal powers in the interpellation 
of Ministers and the adjudication 
upon the validity of elections, and 
equal power and initiative inlegisla- 
tion; but apparently such initiative 
does not extend to the introduc- 
tion of any measure altering the 
fundamental laws; their concur- 
rence will be a condition precedent 
to the presentment of any legisla- 
tive measure to the Tsar, and such 
presentment must be made by the 
President of the Council. Bills 
thrown out by either of the Houses 
are not to be reintroduced with- 
out the Tsar’s consent, and Bills 
rejected by the Tsar are not to be 
reintroduced in the same session. 
Both Houses will sit in public, but 
neither may receive deputations or 
petitions. In either House debate 
may be closed by a bare majority. 
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Freedom from arrest is guaranteed 
to members of both Houses during 
the session, unless the offence be 
flagrant or connected with the dis- 
charge of their official duties, or 
the privilege be expressly waived 
by theix peers. Ministers may be 
elected members of the Duma, 
but, it would seem, are not to 
be responsible to the Duma, but 
only to the Council, except for 
acts of flagrant illegality. On 
matters not affecting the fun- 
damental laws, the conduct of 
elections to the Council or the 
Duma, or the constitutional pro- 
cedure of the Houses, the Tsar 
reserves the right of initiating 
legislation with the advice of his 
Ministers in case of an emergency 
arising while the Duma is not 
sitting. Any such measure will, 
however, require ratification by 
the Duma, and is to become null 
and void if no bill of ratification 
should be introduced in the Duma 
during the first two months of its 
next sitting. The method of 
election to the Duma as well as to 
the Council isindirect, the Deputies 
being chosen by Provincial Elec- 
toral Colleges, representing District 
Electoral Colleges, which again 
represent the communal assemblies. 
This judicious mixture of constitu- 
tionalism and prerogative naturally 
excites the disgust of ardent 
Liberals; but chary and wary 
though the Tsar and his advisers 
have shown themselves in granting 
this first instalment of constitu- 
tionalism to the people, that which 
they have given can never be 
recalled, and so soon as the nation 
has served its apprenticeship in the 
difficult art of self-government, it 
will know how to win for itself a 
larger measure of freedom. If, 
however, the first Duma should 
prove worthy of the name, it will 
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not be the fault of the Government, 
which is using all its resources to 
manipulate the elections in its own 
interest. 

Meanwhile two gigantic enter- 
prises which, if carried into effect, 
cannot but materially contribute 
to the industrial progress of the 
country, are under serious consider- 
ation by the Government. The 
one scheme would connect the 
Baltic and the Black Seas by means 
of a canal, the other would estab- 
lish railway communication be- 
tween Kansk and Alaska by means 
of a tunnel under Behring Straits. 
An American contractor is in 
treaty with the Government for 
the construction of the Baltic and 
Black Seas Canal, and the necessary 
surveys are already directed to be 
taken under his supervision by 
Russian engineers. ‘The Alaskan 
Siberian undertaking is promoted 
by an American syndicate. It is 
manifest that Capitalism has by no 
means lost faith in the future of 
Russia. 

The triumph of prerogative is for 
the time being complete in Hun- 
gary. ‘The high-handed measures 
of the Emperor-King, which should 
have increased the cohesive force 
ot the Coalition, have on the con- 
trary somewhat diminished it. It 
appears to be generally felt that in 
maintaining an uncompromising 
attitude on the military question 
a tactical error was committed; 
and while M. Kossuth has declared 
for complete home rule, Baron 
Banffy, who, however, seems to 
have little influence, has seceded 
from the party. M. Rakovsky still 
professes adherence to the Coali- 
tion, but has openly deplored the 
injudicious action which precipi- 
tated the crisis. Passive resistance 
to the executive in Pest County 
has been followed by the suspen- 
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sion of the autonomy of the county 
by decree of the Royal Commis- 
sioner M. de Rudnay. The Coali- 
tion is temporarily weakened by 
the serious illness of M. Kossuth, 
who is esteemcd its wisest leader. 
But on March 15, there were pub- 
lished two manifestoes drawn up 
by Count Albert Apponyi and sanc- 
tioned at a sitting of the Coalition 
at which Count Julius Andrassy 
presided ; the one a protest against 
the presumed intention of the 
Government to postpone the 
general elections indefinitely, the 
other an appeal to the people to 
rally to the defence o* the Con- 
stitution by combining against pay- 
ment of taxes, military service, 
foreign commerce and financial 
transactions with the Govern- 
ments. ‘The official reply to these 
manifestoes was an ordinance dis- 
solving the Executive Committee 
of the Coalition, to which the 
Executive Committee rejoined 
with a Protest declaring its deter- 
mination to “ continue its activity 
within the limits of the law.” 
This defiance was followed by the 
publication on March 25 of an 
ordinance extending to meetings 
within walls the provisions of the 
law of February 1898, prohibiting 
unauthorised open-air meetings. 
As three months is the maximum 
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period which by the Constitution 
may elapse between a dissolution 
and a general election, and the 
election, if it is to be held, should 
be announced by April 12, the 
Emperor-King, who now disdains 
to set foot in Budapest, convened 
the Hungarian Ministry at the Hof- 
burg, Vienna,on March 27,and after 
prolonged deliberation is understood 
to have reserved his decision. 

Owing in noslight degree to the 
good offices of the American dele- 
gate, Mr. White, the higgling at 
Algeciras is at last ended. The 
organisation of the Moroccan 
police in the eight ports open to 
trade is to be entrusted to French 
and Spanish officers, subject of 
course, to the authority of the 
Sultan, while the principle for 
which Germany so maladroitly 
contended is affirmed by the 
assignment of the office of chief 
inspector of police to a Swiss or 
Dutch military officer of high 
rank, The Corps Diplomatique 
at Tangier is to be furnished with 
copies of the Inspector-General’s 
official reports to the Maghzen, 
but is not authorised to take any 
independent action thereon. This 
question of crucial difficulty being 
thus settled, the differences in 
regard to the control of the State 
Bank were speedily adjusted. 


Obituary 


Mar. 1. The death occurred 
this day of Lady Romitty, in her 
thirty-sixth year. Lady Romilly 
was a daughter of Sir Philip Grey- 
Egerton. Her husband, the third 
Lord Romilly, died last year. 

Mar. 1. Colonel G. W. Wi11- 
cock, of the 3rd Bengal Cavalry. 
He had seen service in the Afghan 


campaign, and was engaged at 
Khandahar. He retired from the 
Army in 1892. 

Mar. 3. Colonel W. P. Drarren, 
who died this day, had served with 
Royal Marines from 1845 to 1862. 
He was engaged in the siege of 
Sevastopol in 1855. Transferring 
to the Militia, he was advanced 
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from major of a battalion of the 
Border Regiment (1870), to colonel 
in 1881. 

Mar. 3. The death was this day 
reported of Lieut.-Colonel G. E. 
Dumoutin Hucuss, formerly chief 
of the Montreal Police. Born in 
Quebec of Catholic parents, he had 
in early life served with the Papal 
Zouaves, a force that sought to 
safeguard the temporal power of 
the See of Rome. Colonel 
Hughes afterwards joined, and 
subsequently commanded, a bat- 
talion of the Canadian Militia. 

Mar, 4. TheRev. G. W. Corset, 
lord of the manor of Sunderne and 
for fifty years rector of Upton 
Magna, Shrewsbury. He took the 
name of Corbet in 1889 (having 
been born a Pigott) when entering 
upon the Sundorne estates. From 
the date of the Conquest the 
families of Pigott and Corbet have 
held landed property in Shrop- 
shire. 

Mar. 5. Lieut.-Colonel M. W. 
Henegace died this day. He had 
served in the Crimea, and was 
present at the fall of Sevastopol. 

Mar. 5. Mr. F. J. Horniman, 
at the age of seventy. ‘The chair- 
man of Messrs. Horniman & Co., 
Ltd., and an enterprising man of 
business, he yet found time for the 
collection of many art treasures, 
and in 1901 presented the Horni- 
man Museum at Forest Hill to the 
London County Council, 

Mar. 5. The death was this day 
announced from Madrid of Sefior 
Romero Rostepo, in his sixty- 
eighth year. One of the most 
powerful personalities in Spanish 
politics, his haughty attitude had, 
however, rendered his leadership 
impossible. Sefior Robledo had 
been Minister for the Colonies 
in 1891, and in 1895 Minister of 
Justice under Canovas. Since 
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1897 he adopted a hostile attitude 
to either party of the state. 

Mar. 6. By the death of Major- 
Gen. Sir Wittiam Garacre, at 
the age of sixty-two, the Army has 
lost a brave and chivalrous officer. 
By his qualities eminently a fight- 
ing man, it was in his earlier 
campaigns that General Gatacre 
won the high reputation which 
secured him a command in the 
South African War. In the 
Hazara expedition of 1888 he won 
the D.S.O., while in the Chitral 
expedition, and in the Sudan, he 
was marked for the soldierly en- 
durance and efficiency which he 
exhibited and required. His later 
career was marred by the defects of 
that personal gallantry which had 
formerly gained him his success. 
The night march towards Storm- 
berg stands out as much by its 
boldness and the confident reliance 
on the troops under command, as 
by the failure which attended it. 
After the Reddersburg disaster 
which followed, General Gatacre 
was recalled. He was subsequently 
appointed to the command of the 
Eastern District, and retired from 
the Army in 1904. 

Mar. 8. Canon H. B. Tris- 
TRAM, D.D., in his eighty-fourth 
year. Ordained deacon in 1845 
and priest in 1846, he was soon 
marked for preferment. In 1860 
he was appointed vicar of Great- 
ham ; in 1870 honorary canon, and 
in 1873 canon residentiary, of 
Durham. An enthusiastic traveller, 
he visited the Sahara in 1856 and 
Palestine on three separate occa- 
sions, Armenia and Mesopotamia 
he traversed in 1881, the peculiari- 
ties and customs of Eastern nations 
having great fascination for his 
receptive and sympathetic nature. 
Canon Tristram published several 
works, including the “Land of 
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Israel,” in 1865; andthe “ Land 
of Moab,” 1873. He was Presi- 
dent of the Tyneside Naturalists’ 
Club, and in 1893 acted as Presi- 
dent of the Biological Section of 
the British Association Meeting at 
Nottingham. 

Mar. 9. Mr. Haven Corser, 
Stipendiary Magistrate of the 
Worship Street Court, in his sixty- 
first year. Called to the Bar in 
1870, he became Deputy-Stipen- 
diary at Wolverhampton, his native 
town, in 1879. He was appointed 
Recorder of Wenlock in 1888. 
Mr. Corser had discharged the 
duties of police magistrate at Wor- 
ship Street for twelve years, and 
gained on all hands deep respect 
for the care with which he tried 
the cases before him, and for the 
soundness of his judicial rulings. 

Mar.9 Mr. Witu1am Sowersy, 
at the age of seventy-nine. He was 
until 1895 secretary to the Royal 
Botanic Society. His discovery of 
minute hydrozoans (formerly 
believed to exist in salt-water 
only) in one of the fresh water 
tanks at Regent’s Park was con- 
sidered of great scientific interest. 

Mar. to. The death was this day 
announced of the Most Rev. Cor- 
nELIus O’Brien, Roman Catholic 
Archbishopof Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
Consecrated archbishop in 1883, 
he gave to religious life in the 
Dominion an example and an 
enthusiasm which will make him 
long remembered. He published 
several works, including theology, 
literary esszys, and poetry, amongst 
others the Memoirs of Burke, 
Bishop of Zion, in 1894. 

Mar. 10. Herr Evcen Ricuter, 
the Radical politician, whose unique 
position in the Prussian Chamber 
for the past thirty years made him 
famous through Europe, died this 
day, at the age of sixty-seven. 
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Deeply interested in the welfare 
of the German Empire, which he 
held would be best preserved by a 
policy of fiscal freedom, he cared 
little for the abuse which Bismarck 
and his school directed against him. 
The expansion of dominion insisted 
on by his political opponents at all 
costs, he believed to have no fun- 
damental necessity; and the re- 
sources of the exchequer employed 
in the furtherance of these schemes, 
he vehemently urged should be 
diverted to the internal develop- 
ment of the state, and the im- 
provement of social conditions, 
His masterly handling of statistics, 
and the force of his personal 
address, left in the minds of those 
from whom he differed an im- 
pression of power that was hardly 
produced by any statesman whom 
they were content to follow, Herr 
Richter had been in failing health 
for some time, and recently resigned 
his seat in the Chamber. 

Mar. 11. Mr. Tuomas Baytey, 
Member for the Chesterfield 
Division of Derbyshire in the late 
Parliament. He was well known 
and much respected both in 
Derbyshire and in his native 
county, Nottinghamshire. Mr. 
Bayley was a large colliery owner, 
and the shrewdness and capability 
which his business life had de- 
veloped were highly valued in the 
circles in which he moved. 

Mar.11 Major-Gen. James De 
Havitianp, in his seventy-eighth 
year. He had seen active service 
in the Crimea, and was present at 
Alma, Balaclava, and before Sevas- 
topol. He retired in 1880. 

Mar. 11. Dr. Green1pcE, Fellow 
and Lecturer in Ancient History at 
St. John’s College, Oxford. He 
was author of “A Handbook of 
Greek Constitutional History” 
(1896), ‘‘Legal Procedure of 
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Cicero’s Time” (1901), “ Roman 
Public Life,” and other works. 

Mar. 11. Surgeon-Gen. Joun 
LumspaingE, in his eightieth year. 
He had been present at most of 
the important actions in Central 
India in the later stages of the 
Mutiny, and also took part in the 
Abyssinian expedition of 1867. He 
was frequently mentioned in de- 
spatches, and decorated for his 
meritorious conduct in the field. 
Mar. 12. Admiral Ricwarp 
Horace Hamonp, at the age of 
sixty-three. He entered the Navy 
in 1856, and received his captaincy 
in 1881. He was promoted vice- 
admiral in 1902, and full admiral 
three years later. 

Mar. 13. Dr. Manuat Quin- 
TANA, President of the Argentine 
Republic, whose death was this day 
announced, accepted office two 
years ago, and will be remembered 
for his prompt suppression of the 
mutiny of troops which. seemed 
likely to lead to a sanguinary revo- 
lution. 

Mar. 13. The death occurred 
this day of Lady Sanpuurst, C. I., 
daughter of the fourth Earl Spencer, 
K.G. She married the second Lord 
Sandhurst in 1881. 

Mar. 14. The death was this 
day reported of Professor Crcrx 
BENDALL, of Cambridge, at the age 
of forty-nine. For sixteen years at 
the British Museum, in the de- 
partment of Oriental MSS., his 
wide knowledge of Eastern lan- 
guages gained for him the curator- 
ship of Oriental Literature in the 
University Library, Cambridge, in 
1902, and the chair of Sanscrit in 
1903. Professor Bendall published 
in 1883 the “ Catalogue of Buddhist 
Sanscrit MSS. at Cambridge,” and 
ten years later the “‘ Catalogue of 
Sanscrit MSS. in the British 


Museum.”’ 
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Mar. 15. The Hon. A. G. 
Jongs, Lieut.-Governor of Nova 
Scotia. He had been Minister 
of Marine in 1878. 

Mar. 17. The death occurred 
this day of Mr. Tuomas Datzirt, 
the last of the original firm of 
wood-engravers, through whose art 
mainly, the public was made 
familiar with the works of Millais, 
Pinwell, Fred Walker, and the 
other great line draughtsmen of 
forty years ago. Although Thomas 
Dalziel did not, like his brothers 
John and Edward, himself engrave 
to any great extent, he knew 
sufficiently the difficulties of the 
art—and the means by which the 
fullest play should be allowed to 
the translator of the pen-and-ink 
sketch—to become an admirable 
block-draughtsman. He also super- 
vised the finished cuts, and it may 
fairly be ascribed to his cultivated 
taste that such high technical 
excellence is visible in Tenniel’s 
illustrations to “* Alice in Wonder- 
land” and to Pinwell’s “ Gold- 
smith.” Mr. Dalziel’s life, apart 
from his work, was uneventful ; 
he died at the age of eighty-three. 

Mar. 17. Lord Hampton died 
this day, at the age of fifty-eight. 
The son of the Right Hon. Sir 
John Pakington, the first baron, he 
succeeded to the estates on the 
death of his half-brother in 1893. 

Mar 19. The death occurred 
this day of the Ven. Archdeacon 
Taytor, in his eighty-sixth year. 
Dr. Taylor was born in Dublin, 
but it is with Birkenhead and 
Liverpool that his name has long 
been associated. For twenty years 
he held the incumbency of St. 
Chrysostom’s, Liverpool; he was 
appointed Archdeacon of Warring- 
ton in 1889, and Archdeacon of 
Liverpool in 1895. One of his 
sons is Mr. Austin Taylor, M.P. 
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Mar.20. Mr. Joun R. Gusains, 
whose Irish stud is everywhere 
famous, died this day at the age of 
sixty-six. His main successes on 
the turf commenced in 1896, with 
Galtee More, who in the following 
year won the Derby, the Two 
Thousand Guineas, and the St. 
Leger. He was sold for 20,000 
guineas to the Russian Govern- 
ment. Ard Patrick, the second of 
Mr. Gubbins’s wonderful horses, 
was also a Derby winner, and was 
sold to the German Government 
at the same price as Galtee More, 
his half-brother. 

Mar, 21. The death of Canon 
Garratt occurred yesterday in his 
uinetieth year. Of strong evan- 
gelical views, Canon Garratt had 
witnessed great changes in ecclesi- 
astical matters since he was 
appointed to his first curacy in 
1841 of St. Stephen’s, Islington. 
In 1843 he removed to Grappen- 
hall, Cheshire, and two years later 
to Waltham Cross, For sixteen 
years he was in London, at St. 
Giles-in-the-Fields, and then 
accepted the incumbency of St. 
Margaret’s, Ipswich, from which 
he did not retire until 1895. He 
received an honorary canonry of 
Norwich in 1881. Canon Garratt 
was the author of many works, 
chiefly devotional, amongst others 
“The Discipline of Suffering” 
and a Commentary on the Revela- 
tions. 

Mar. 24. The Ducuess oF 
Mecktempurc, cousin of the Em- 
peror of Germany, died this day, 
at the age of sixty-three. Before 
her marriage with the Duke of 
Mecklemburg in 1865 she was 
known as Princess Alexandrina of 
Prussia. 

Mar, 25. Sir Cartes Bucx- 
worTH-HeErneE-SoamE, ninth baro- 
net. Born in 1830, he entered 
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into the title (which dates from 
1697) on the death of his uncle in 
1888. 

Mar. 25. Mr. Ricuarp Twin- 
1nG died this day, at the age of 
ninety-eight. He was senior 
partner in Messrs. R. Twining and 
Co., Ltd., of Fleet Street, tea 
merchants, and president of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society. 
The firm of Twinings dates back 
to the middle of the eighteenth 
century. 

Mar. 25. His Honour Judge 
Gwitym Wittut1ams at the age of 
sixty-six. He was called to the 
Bar in 1863 and received a County 
Court Judgeship in 1884. Judge 
Williams was Chairman of the 
Glamorganshire Quarter Sessions. 

Mar. 26. Mr. T. H. Woobns, 
until 1903 senior partner of Messrs. 
Christie, Manson, and Woods, died 
this day at the age of seventy-six. 
Joining the firm in 1858, Mr. 
Woods became senior partner in 
1889, and under his wise manage- 
ment the position of this historic 
house has been splendidly main- 
tained, 


Mar. 28. Professor LioneL 
Smith Beatz, F.R.S., in his 
seventy-ninth year. Professor 


Beale had been for forty years 
physician to King’s College Hos- 
pital, and was Baly medallist in 
1871. Indefatigable in his scien- 
tific researches, particularly in such 
as sought to arrange the pheno- 
mena of vitality, he was recognised 
as one of the ablest exponents of 
some of the most intricate pro- 
blems of disease and of physical 
conditions. He received many 
honours from abroad, and was a 
member of learned societies in 
Sweden, California, Bologna, and 
Belgium. His publications, which 
were very numerous, treated of 
the Structure of Tissues, Proto- 
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plasm, Life Theories and Religious 
Thought, each showing extraor- 
dinary strength of intelligence. 
Since 1891 Professor Beale was 
Government Medical Referee for 
England. 

Mar. 29. The Very Rev. GeorcE 
Orance Batuzine, Dean of Jersey, 
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at the age of sixty-three. In- 
ducted to the rectory of Bletch- 
ington in 1868, a year after his 
ordination, he removed to Weyhill 
in 1885. In 1888 he was appointed 
to the Deanery of Jersey, which 
office he had thus filled for eighteen 
years. 
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Aprit should win all the world to 
love the rain! my friend the 
rain. 


*¢ Who cavils at the rain ? 
From kind grey skies 
It comes—calm touch of heaven.” 


But the April skies are gay, and 
the energy of life that blows to us 
from north, south, east and west 
makes the lengthening days far 
too short for all we would do in 
them. 

The high winds of March— 
which have really borne out its 
time-honoured reputation—made 
pruning a difficult task amongst 
the roses, where the wood is thick 
and thorns long, “ blazoned, barbed 
and seeded, proper.” Though the 
winter has been open, the present 
season. is a backward one, hence 
roses may still be pruned, and it 
would be well seriously to consider 
the ethics of cutting. The moral 
iniquity of sacrificing the grace 
from heaven which a rose-tree 
has by right of birth for the sake 
of producing two or two hundred 
flowers of abnormal size surely 
must work out its own timely end, 
if the mutilated trees are looked at 
dispassionately. Such trees should 
be relegated to the kitchen garden 
and take their place there among 
the cabbages and rhubarb. Grace 
of form in the rose-tree does not 
necessarily disallow the further 
consideration of perfection of 


flowers, but, unfortunately, we are 
suffering under the iron heel of 
gardeners whose vision is concen- 
trated on individual blossoms. 
Now is the time to shake off their 
tyranny, and, looking at the trees 
from the simple point of view of 
outline, to see that the sprays shall 
not spoil each other’s grace, and to 
go to the heart of the matter by 
using a sharp knife and cutting 
diagonally, and taking wholly away 
such portions of each tree as may 
interfere with your preconceived 
ideal. 

Homer—a rose that of late has 
probably only been beaten in the 
race for popularity by William 
Allen Richardson—is very apt to 
have somewhat the appearance of 
a black-currant bush, and requires 
vigorous cutting right out from the 
centre ; and it is well to remember 
that William Allen Richardson is 
seldom successful when treated as 
a standard. It is not yet too late 
to plant roses, and amongst 
climbers I have seen nothing to 
surpass the Climbing Devoniensis, 
which is amongst the generous- 
growing tea-scented Hybrids. A 
rather neglected group is that of 
the Moss Roses—Blanche Moreau 
is possibly the best. Rivers, a 
gardening authority in high repute 
at the beginning of the last century, 
speaking exclusively of the Moss 
Roses, says : “ Most of the varieties 
prefer a cool soil, though Mossy de 
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Meaux is perhaps an exception, as 
it seems to flourish better in light 
dry soils. The white Moss Rose, 
unless budded on the Dog-rose (R. 
canina), will not in general grow 
well ; if on its own root in rich soil, 
it will often change to pale blush.” 
The very beautiful, small Scotch 
Briars are not so often seen as 
they should be; they are easily 
satisfied, and ask for little but free- 
dom and air. The same may be 
said for Sweet Briars, while the 
hybrids Lady Penzance and Anne 
of Geierstein have the charm of 
quite dainty blossoms. If it is 
found desirable to move roses late 
in the season, it can often be safely 
effected by putting two or three 
inches of freshly cut grass at the 
bottom of the hole prepared for 
the tree, spreading out the roots on 
the grass, and then filling up with 
soil. The natural fermentation 
seems to supply just enough 
warmth to help the tree to estab- 
lish itself again. The winter top- 
dressing is now only a blanket to 
keep off the sun, and should be 
removed and the top-soil slightly 
loosened, for air is essential to roots, 
and the winter’s rain is apt to have 
formed a rather impervious mat of 
soil. 

An Upper Ten has developed 
amongst Daffodils, and the wild 
woodlanders follow them so silently 
(at least a month later) that, by 
force of contrast, these handsome 
kinsmen seem a trifle assertive, 
though the early sunshine that they 
bring us from the Scilly Isles, 
spread broadcast in our city streets, 
refreshes the very heart of things 
mundane, and it is surely ungra- 
cious to cavil at them for being so 
numerous and so big. But, unlike 
Snowdrops, Crocuses, Wallflowers, 
and hosts of others, a Wild Daffodil 
should stand alone—other stars 


may be near, but should not touch 
it. Our seasons must have put 
back the hands of time since 
Perdita said, 

“That come before the swallow 

dares, and take 

The winds of March with beauty,” 
for even in the sheltered Vale of 
Avon this brave little individualist 
scarcely is to be found until April. 
The Daffodil claims for ancestor a 
dry specimen of Narcissus Tazetta, 
found in an Egyptian mummy-case. 
dating back some fourthousand years 

The charm and variety of the 
Ranunculus gives it every right to 
our attention, and tubers started 
out of doors now should make a 
good show of flowers for July. 
They should not -be planted this 
month on beds raised above the 
ordinary garden-level, as they are 
likely to suffer from draught under 
such conditions, but they resent 
heavy soils or any rank food, and 
the tubers should be placed (with 
the claws down) on a little sand, 
and then covered with about two 
inches of light soil. 

The Ranunculus is a flower that 
does not care for strong light, and, 
to get its full beauty, it is wise to 
give it shade, if possible, during the 
brightest part of the day. To give 
named varieties seems scarcely 
desirable, as a distinguished florist 
of some hundred years ago, Mad- 
dock, is said to have had no less 
than eight hundred named sorts in 
his catalogue ; it is certainly pro- 
bable that the inventive spirits of 
following days have added to this 
list, and the choice to-day would 
be a little embarrassing. We may, 
however,remember that thenarrow- 
leaved kinds (as being more suscep- 
tible to frosts than the broad- 
leaved) are best for planting at 
this season, thus leaving the broad- 
leaved for our autumn planting. 





